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TO THE 
THOUSANDS OF 
INDEPENDENT 
DEALERS AND 
JOBBERS... 


... whose past patronage has 

made it possible for Cato Oil and 
Grease Compary to grow and expand 
as a manufacturer, distributor and 
exporter of a complete line of 
automotive, industrial and agricultural 
lubricants and petroleum specialties. 
You can be assured that Cato Products 
will always maintain their quality 
leadership in the industry. 

If you would like to know more about 
the advantages of handling Cato 
Products: Wanda, Penntroleum, 
Filmoil, Merit—or under your own 
brand—please write us for 

further information. 


CATO OIL AND GREASE CO. 


Office and Plant + 1808 N.E. Ninth + Box 1984 * Oklahoma City, Okla., U.S.A. 





MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS, EXPORTERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMOTIVE, 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL LUBRICANTS AND PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 











Load 'em on a level track . 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 


\GATX/7 GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


A 
RATTRAY 135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
) District Offices: Buffalo » Cleveland + Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
trave f marx 


Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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In service stations across the nation the 
M & S Model 80 Pump has won high 
acceptance. It is a quality pump that 
invites comparison to prove its superi- 
ority . . . its design, dependability and 
longer service. 

Built for service a rigid “quality con- 
trol” system assures precision parts— 
careful inspection insures long life. Each 
pump is performance tested with the most 
modern testing equipment . . . pre-tested 
for smooth, trouble-free operation. 

The M & S Model 80 Pump is designed 
to attract sales . . . built to provide satis- 
faction. Premium quality is built into 
every feature. A pumping unit engi- 
neered and proved to last longer . . . a 
precision-machined meter made with the 
skill put into a fine watch . . . a ruggedly 
built housing, weather-proved to stand 
the most severe usage .. . a large capac- 
ity air separator capable of handling gaso- 
line or diesel fuel. 

This is the pump that is quality- 


engineered to give more service with less 
servicing. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
Salisbury, Maryland 











Central Petroleum Co. 


CONTAMINATION 
~ SUBSTITUTION 


For over 41 years the Central Petroleum Company, 
of Cleveland, has specialized in heavy-duty lubri- 
cants for tractors and trucks. Their Cen-Pe-Co 
Super-Refined Oils and Greases are used exten- 
sively because of their exceptional film strength— 
and because every gallon is protected by Tri-Sure* 
Closures. 


The Central Petroleum Company, like many other 
experienced shippers, has used Tri-Sure Closures 


Guaranteed ong 


gis ~ & 
trai Petroteum 


Cen — “7 
creveiand. O° 


since their inception— because they are the proven 
way to prevent pilferage, contamination and 
substitution. 


Give your products the security of Tri-Sure pro- 
tection—a flange that is pressed into and integrally 
assembled with the drumstock; a plug that tightly 
engages with the flange; and a leak-proof, tamper- 
proof seal. When you order drums, always specify 
“**Tri-Sure Closures’’. 


*The “Tri-Sure’”’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 30 years 
serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





DISCOUNT CONCERN—There are indications that 
some major companies in the Midwest are becoming 
concerned about the growing trend in rural areas to- 
ward granting discounts to farmers for dumps of 100 
gals. and more. Although in most instances it has 
been Independent jobbers who have re-initiated the 
practice, the finger of guilt also has been directed at 
a few major company commission agents. As a re- 
sult, at least one major company has conferred with 
jobber representatives as to steps that might be taken 
to stop the practice and halt the possibility of an ulti- 
mate elimination of the consumer tank wagon price. 
Some other major companies have indicated that they 
will look into the matter if any of their agents are 
shown to be involved. 


NEW LUBE STUDIES—tTheir conviction that friction 
in automobile engines under high-temperature operat- 
ing conditions (not corrosion in low-temperature oper- 
ation, as generally believed) is the main cause of 
engine wear, has Standard Oil Development technol- 
ogists extending studies of engine failure which they 
began more than two years ago. They are using 
radioactive tracer techniques to measure engine wear. 
Also, they are studying selected lubricants, including 
synthetic oils, and types of additives, for their effec- 
tiveness in reducing the rate of wear in high-temper- 
ature engine operation, where friction, rather than 
corrosion or abrasion, is generally accepted as the 
main source of wear. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS—A West Coast supply com- 
pany which had privately reported progress in experi- 
mentation with plastic containers for lubricating oils 
early in the year has now relaxed its efforts because 
of the availability of tin plate. With the co-opera- 
tion of one or two major companies, it may resume 
experimental work sometime in future with the ob- 
ject of perfecting a substitute in event of a container 
shortage. Experimental work incidentally ran into 
numerous problems. 


MORE STEEL AHEAD?—Defense Production Ad- 
ministration is about convinced that more steel and 
steel products are available than show on paper. Other- 
wise, some industries would have been hurt worse 
by the steel strike than they actually were. However, 
since it can’t estimate this unknown quantity, DPA 
stuck to its “paper” figures in making first quarter 
allotments. There is good possibility, therefore, that 
because DPA is being conservative now, it may be 
able to make supplemental allotments later to claimant 
agencies which sought higher quotas. 
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ROAD PROPOSAL—Much controversy undoubtedly 
will be stirred up by an idea advanced by American 
Trucking Assns. for substituting “free” roads for 
toll roads. Where existing funds are not adequate 
to provide highways needed, ATA proposes that 
across-the-board increases in present gasoline and 
license taxes should be made—with increases set up 
by statute and specifying a definite system of im- 
provement of named primary highways and important 
urban streets. Increases would continue in effect only 
for the number of years needed to meet improvement 
costs. 


DON’T FEAR TURNPIKE — Not all jobbers whose 
marketing territories lie in the path of proposed toll 
roads are worried about harmful effects on their 
trade, although many are greatly concerned. One 
Independent in Ohio has four service stations operat- 
ing on highways that will become access roads to the 
Ohio turnpike when it is built. All four are between 
one and three miles from the turnpike route, and the 
jobber thinks gallonage at these outlets will increase 
when the toll road is opened. He believes motorists 
“buy gasoline before and after driving on a turn- 
pike.” Another jobber with a truck station within 
five miles of the turnpike route has been told by 
many truck drivers that they will continue to patron- 
ize his station. Reason: The free route on which his 
station is located is a good highway, and truckers 
want to avoid toll payments on the turnpike. 


PAINT PACKAGE—A combination paint and paint 
brush container in the form of a smal] metal cylinder 
has been developed for automobile touch-up paint. 
Original distribution will be through car manufactur- 
ers under an arrangement whereby a small quantity 
of the same paint used in the factory will be packaged 
in the new container, and sold to owners through car 
dealers. Advance claims are that the pencil-shaped 
containers will be sufficiently air tight so that the 
brush will never dry out. An effort will be made to 
work out some reasonable stock of colors so as to 
permit service stations to carry a supply. 


COOL TREND—Chrysler reportedly is all set to join 
the automobile air-conditioning parade. Oldsmobile 
and Cadillac earlier announced air conditioning units 
would be available as optional equipment on 1953 
models. Though Chrysler has not indicated whether 
its unit will be ready for the 1953 market, industry 
reports have it that it will. Power requirements from 
the car’s engine to operate the unit are said to be 
only minor. 




















See fo 
Facet: Average life-span in the U.S.A. is 67.6 


years. The estimated average expect- 
ancy for the rest ‘of the world is 44 years. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates U.S. life expectancy at 
74 by 1975. 












































Answer: No one. It is the result of 


a process, not a plan. It 


came about largely through the American process of 
vigorous competition to provide life-saving new med- 
icines, proficient doctors, modern hospitals, better 
shelter, abundant food supplies and machines that 
reduce work-effort. The average man-hour of work in 
1951 produced 31% times as much goods as the average 
man-hour in 1900. Hence, the same process is respon- 
sible for more leisure to enjoy longer life. Competition 
compels wider distribution, increasing productivity 
and better products, thereby improving and extend- 


ing our individual lives. 








Question: Who worked out the 


plan under which this 
was achieved? 
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THIS REPORT ON PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this magazine in cooperation with 
National Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches, or in any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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PLATE 819 
(Bronze) 








POPULARITY (asec 
on PERFORMANCE 


The McDonald Plate 819 “Fasflo” ranks among the most 
popular fuel oil hose nozzles ever created because it em- 
bodies every feature that fuel oil suppliers asked for in a 
comprehensive survey. Combines rugged design with light 


weight. Offers effortless operation, chatter-free opening 
and closing and fastest attainable volume of flow. Avail- 
able with or without inlet or outlet check valve, in 1” and 
1%” sizes. Don’t even think of modernizing your delivery 


equipment without investigating this most practical and 
efficient of all hose nozzles. One of a complete line— 
full particulars on request. 


NOTE: Special 1%” x 1%” Step-Up Bushing can be furnished for 
Plate 819 for use with 1%” hose. 


A. Y. MCDONALD MFG. CO. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


There's a McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 


M£ DONALD 


Proof FUEL OIL NOZZLES 
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MARLOW PUMPS DO MORE... 








THAT’S WHY MORE 
BULK PLANT OPERATORS 
CHOOSE THEM EVERY DAY 





* - 


Photos and installation by Southern Pump and Tank Co. 


Siler City Oil Company, Siler City, North Carolina, uses these four low-cost Marlow vertical self-priming 
centrifugals to increase flow from storage to the loading nozzles. They pump fuel oil, kerosene, regular 
gasoline and high test gasoline at 90 to 110 gallons per minute. 


This bulk plant operator is one of many 
who have found that Marlow Self-Priming 
Centrifugals can do a lot to help an oil man 
make money. At the loading rack, for instance, 
these Marlows prevent costly bottle necks . . . 
they cut loading time and costs, and speed de- 
liveries so more customers can be served. 


The Marlow vertical self-priming centrifu- 
gal has all the advantages of the other Mar- 
low self-primers. It stays highly efficient even 
after long hard use . . . because self-priming 
design eliminates rubbing surfaces. For the 
same reason, tank scale, welding shot and 
other abrasive solids have practically no effect 
on a Marlow. It can pump from underground 
storage as well as above ground because it is 


entirely self-priming. And a Marlow is quiet in 


operation and will not vapor lock. 


Known as the Marlow EVP series, these 
pumps offer the advantages of low installa- 
tion costs and require little space. Few piping 
changes are necessary because the suction and 
discharge fittings are directly opposite. They 
just can’t be beat for dependable, low-cost 
petroleum products handling 
where viscosities are less 
than 100 SSU. 

















In Canada contact 
Pumps and Softeners, Ltd., London, Ontario 






MARLOW PUMPS iiocewooo. wo. 
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WASHINGTON 





Costly ‘Fringe’ Benefits Paid by Oil 
Can Be Weapon in Wage Disputes 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


A survey just 
completed by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce on the 
volume of “fringe” benefit payments 
in oil and other industries should 
provide a good talking point for em- 
ployers who soon again will be hear- 
ing renewed demands by the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
for wage increases. (Opening blasts 
were made by O. A. Knight and com- 
pany at the OWIU meeting in Phila- 
delphia earlier this month.) 


In addition to regular payroll costs, 
the survey showed that the petroleum 
refining industry paid $975 per em- 
ploye in 1951 for “fringe” benefits, 
greatly in excess of the $599 average 
for all other manufacturing indus- 
tries and the average of $644 for all 
industries. 


Included in the “hidden” payroll 
are a broad list of employer costs in- 
cluding: social security; unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation; 
sickness, accident, hospitalization and 
death benefits; terminal pay; dis- 
counts on goods purchased; free 
meals; pensions; savings and stock 
purchase plans; paid vacations, holi- 
days, rest and lunch periods; profit- 
sharing and bonus arrangements. 
Not included in the “fringe” benefi‘s 
are extra pay for night shift and Sun- 
day work or straight production 
bonuses, items which are considered 
part of the regular payroll. 


For all industries, these costs aver- 
age out to 31.5c per payroll hour, 
compared with 46.4c in oil refining. 
The chamber noted that these costs 
not only are at an all-time high but 
are “mounting steadily.” 


* * * 


Another pertinent observation made 
was that in spite of this “heavy in- 
crease, and in spite of the impact of 
these fringe benefits on the national 
economy, the bulk of hidden payroll 
costs are not reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which is the fed- 
eral government’s primary source of 
such information.” 


It is also noted that “fringe” bene- 
fits have been snow-balling to such 
a great extent that the U. S. Treasury 
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Department is studying them as a 
possible new source of income tax. 


Who carries the burden of the “hid- 
den” payroll costs? Well, the cham- 
ber says the major impact in pros- 
perous times is on the consumer, who 
is forced to pay higher prices, but 
during a depression the impact is on 
profits and employment. The cham- 
ber did not say so, but it is fairly 
obvious that government price con- 
trols increase the burden on em- 
ployers even during prosperous times. 

The survey should make interest- 
ing reading for employes and their 
union leaders, especially since they 
all have a tendency to take such 
things as “fringe” benefits for 
granted. 


Don C. Stewart of Wichita, Kans., 
is about to come down with an af- 
fliction which might well be called 
“governmental frustritis.” for about 
a year and a half he has been dicker- 
ing with the military over a proposal 
to store military fuel in a salt cavern 
in Kansas. Mr. Stewart thought the 
matter was finally settled several 
months ago when the Air Force 
agreed to use his facilities as a test 
project, using jet fuel first and other 
fuels later. 


However, when the Air Force asked 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchas- 
ing Agency to draw up a formal con- 
tract, hitches developed immediately. 
First there was the question as to 
whether ASPPA or Wright Field was 
the proper authority. Then after it 
was decided ASPPA could proceed, 
there arose the matter of whether 
ASPPA should negotiate the con- 
tract or should open it up for bids. 
All this time, Mr. Stewart was hang- 
ing by his thumbs, not knowing from 
one day to the next what the situa- 
tion was. 


Finally, last week, ASPPA an- 
nounced it would like to hear from 
anyone interested in supplying under- 
ground storage facilities. Mr. Stew- 
art, quietly chewing his nails, was 
just about back where he started a 
year and a half ago. 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives today 
...in factories and business 
offices ... . at neighborhood 
and civic centers .. . at social, 
fraternal and service group 
meetings all over this land... 
by showing people what they 
can do to protect themselves 
and their families against 


death from cancer. 


To find out what you yourself 
can do about cancer, or if you 
want us to arrange a special 
educational program for your 
neighbors, fellow-workers or 
friends, just telephone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or address 
a letter to “Cancer,” care of 
your local Post Office. One of 
our volunteer or staff workers 


will be on the job to help you. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 














tor BIG Selection 
in LP Gas Piping £guipment 
See the CRANE Line Kirst 


BRASS VALVES 


aN E WORKING PRESSURE: Underwriters’ 
NN aia Approved for L-P Gas up to 250 Pounds Max. 
SIZES: % to 2 in. incl. 






For producer, distributor, and large user—for 
every need in L-P Gas handling—Crane is 
where you get the BIG selection of quality 
piping materials. 


You'll have your choice of valves, pipe fit- 
tings, and unions in service approved design, 
in brass, steel and iron. 


With the help of Crane Co.’s accurate service 
recommendations, you'll enjoy maximum 
safety and dependability in L-P Gas piping, 
with low ultimate piping equipment costs. 
With Crane Quality in every item, you'll be 
protected against high maintenance expense. 


See the big selection you get—in your Crane 
Catalog, or talk it over with your local Crane 
Representative. 


FITTINGS AND UNIONS 
\ 


— we 


Globe and Angle Valves have composition disc with 
easy-to-change slip-on disc connection. 


STEEL VALVES 


These valves are 
specially packed for 
Propane-Butane 
service. 







No. 3611XW—600- 
Pound Cast Steel Gate, 
socket welding ends. 
Sizes: 2 to 2 in. 





Pound Cast Steel 
Gate, flanged ends. & 
Sizes: 1% to 24 in. ' f 






No. 198E—300- 
Pound Malleable 


Iron Female Union. 
“t Sizes: Ye to 4 in. 


CRANE VALVES 





No. 260E—300- 
Pound Malle- 
able Iron 90° 
Elbow. 

Sizes: V4 to 6 in. 





No. 1240—2000- 
Pound Forged 
Steel Socket Weld- 
ing Elbow. 

Sizes: Ve to 4 in. 





General Office: 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


PLUMBING + HEATING 
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VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE * 








SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Refiners Set Gasoline Output Record; 
Stocks of Distillate Fuel Oil High 


The domestic petroleum industry 
continued to set new records in the 
week ended Sept. 13. 

hiefiners atta.ned a new high for 
produc.ion of gasol:ne, with a total 
of 24,132,000 bbls. for the week. This 
was up 196,CC0 bbls. from the previ- 
ous pak of 23936,000 bbls., set in 
the weck ended Aug. 30. 
¢ Producers established a new high 
for crude oil and condensate output 
at an average of 6,460,500 b/d for 
the week, a ga‘n of 18,950 b/d over 
the previous record of 6,441,550 b/d 
set a week earlier. 

Refinery runs were up slightly, but 
gasoline was the only major prod- 
uct to show a production increase 
(see summary table below). 

Kerosine inventories came within 
2,447,000 bbls. of the 36,171,000 bbls. 
record reached in the week ended 
Sept. 29, 1951. And distillate fuel 
oil stocks were only 1,583000 bbls. 
below the peak of 110,224 000 bbls. 
atta’ned in the week ended Nov, 3, 
1951. 


Synthetic Fue!s—National Security 
Resources Board probably will take 
no definite stand on the synthetic 
fuels controversy when it makes 
recommendations to President Tru- 
man on the Pa'ey Commission ma- 
ter'a!s policy report. 

An NSPB offical sa‘d his froup 
had not “pinned that matter down 
yet” because it had not received 
recommendations from the Interior 
Department. However, he sa‘d his 
group was aware of d'vided opin‘on 
and indcated it probably would 
limit its recommendations to a sug- 
gestion that “further study” be made 
of synthetic fuels possibilities. 

Whatever attitude the board takes, 
it will include Interior’s report along 
with its own. 

The Paley Commission report re- 
leased in June was optimistic over 
petroleum supply, but predicted that 
synthetic oil—first from shale and 
then from coal—would come into 
commerc al production within a 
decade or so. The report recom- 
mended that the federal government 
give limited financial assistance to 
private companies undertaking pro- 
duction of oil from shale to encour- 
age small-sca'e commerc‘al plants, 
and that the NSRB and Intrrior un- 
dertake a “continuing study” of all 
synthetic fuel possibilities. 

After the Paley report was made, 
President Truman asked 22 govern- 
ment agencies to study it and recom- 
mend to him ways to implement the 
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proposed policies. The NERB was 
assigned the role of correlating re- 
ports by other agencies. 

NPN was told that reports from 
the government afencies were to be 
filed by Sept. 22 and that an NSRB 
committee would then complete its 
own report and submit it, together 
with the 22 individual reports to the 
President “probably” about Oct, 15. 


Refinery Expansion Soars—Capital 
out'ays by refineries this year are 
likely to be at least 30% above 1951, 
accord ng to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Business Economics. 

The bureau said trat the over-all 
average for manufacturing compan- 
ies would be about 15% above last 
year and, that such industries as 
metals, rubber, petroleum refining 
and iron and steel would lead the 
way with increases of more than 30%. 

The bureau a'so estimated that oil 
and gas production expenditures 
would show a “moderate” decline in 
the third yquarter of this year, but 
that increases are expected in the 
fourth quarter. 

Bareco Closing Down—A start has 
been made on shutting down Bareco 
Oil Co.’s 7,000 b/d refinerv at Wich- 
ita, Kans., with plant scheduled to 
be completely out of operation by 
Oct. 1. 

Plans to close the refinery were 
made several weeks ago, but disposal 
plans have not yet been completed. 

Crude Imports Firm—-U. S. imports 
of crude, oil and products dropp:d 
to an average of 868,000 b/d in 
July from 921;200 b/d in June, ac- 
cord'ng to an NPN compilation of 
Census Bureau statistics. Crude oil 
held frm, but residual imports con- 
tinued their steady decline. 

July crude oil imports averaged 
564,400 b/d as compared with 572,- 


400 b/d in June, while residual fuel 
o1 imports — to an average of 
256,000 b/d from 308,100 b/d in the 
previous month, 


Crude oil imports have averaged 
well over 500,000 b/d for the past 
four months. However, residual fuel 
oil imports have fallen off continuous- 
ly from a winter mark of about 
400,000 b/d. The declining trend be- 
gan in April. 


Exports Decline—Census Bureau 
data show that exports of crude oil 
and products from the U. S. aver- 
aged 419,300 b/d in July as compared 
with 438,000 b/d in June. 


The latest available PAD report 
on exports, that for the week ended 
Aug. 22, showed a drop to an average 
of 126,990 b/d from 194,300 b/d for 
the week ended Aug. 15. A break- 
down of PAD’s report follows (in 
b/d): 
Week Exd-d 
Sopt. 13, 1952 

54,211 


Week Erdd 
Sept. 6, 1952 


57,636 


Week Erd-d 
Sept. 15, 1951 
52,094 


Penna, Runs Decline—The National 
Petroleum Assn, reported that Penn- 
sylvania grade crude o!] runs to 
stills were down 3,425 b/d in the 
week ended Sept. 13 as compared 
with the previous week. Comparative 
figures follow (in b/d): 

Week Ended Week Ended 
Aug. 22 Aug. 15 
Aversa. o° 2.500 31,300 
Mtor gasoline 19,100 5,900 
Kerosine .. eacee 3,800 33,9090 


Distillate .. 59,600 £0,700 
Res:dual 41,900 42.500 


Totals 126,900 194,300 


Venezue'an Activity Up—Through- 
put of 64,645,143 bbls. (an average of 
355,193 b/d) was achieved by re- 
fineries in Venezuela in the first six 
months of 1952, a ra'n of 16% over 
the same period of 1951, according to 
a Venezuelan Embassy official in 
Washington. 

He noted that fuel oil continued 
to be the principal product of Vene- 
zuelan refineries. For the fourth 


Summery of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals — B. of M. basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Sept. 13 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 


Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Resid"'a! fuel oil 
Stocks 


Finished & unfinished gasoline 117.296 000 
33,724,000 
108 641.000 
53,274,000 


Keros'ne 
Distilate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 
(*) Revised 


7,059 000 
624,000 
Percent operated 96.3 
24,132.000 
2.412.000 
10,388,000 
8,523,000 


Week Increase 
Ended or 
Sept. 6 Decriase 
(figures in bbls.) 

7,021,000* + 388000 
7C9,000* 85,000 

95.8* + 05 
23.270,000 + 912000 
2.F91.000 — 79C00 
10,612,000 224,000 
8 822,000 2¢9,000 


116.820.000 4 
33,223 000* + £01,000 
106.326 000 + 2,315.000 
53,275,000 ~ 1,000 


466 000 
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NEWSPAPER ADS MAGAZINE ADS that put a RADIO... Net- 
.+.@very season... bright quality glow on the big work and Local... 
powerful ads strong green and white station sign with time-tested 
on local dealer push selling power 





BILLBOARDS on key STATION DIS- ee STAND-OUT 
highways pulling in busi- PLAYS that sell alls etnias STATION 
ness from near and far merchandise be- IDENTITY 


yond the island “buy-me” 


magnetism that steers ‘em 


into the drive 





THE HELPING ) H 
HAND from head- 1 ‘ 
quarters .. . friendly eat 

dealer assistance 


PRODUCTS SO FINE they win the dealer priceless local 
word-of-mouth advertising—the surest evidence that this 
complete top quality line lives up to all the other strong, 
steady Cities Service advertising. No wonder a Cities 
Service franchise ups the dealer's living. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





consecutive year a sharp gain was 
registered, with 34,622,412 bbls. pro- 
duced in the first six month of this 
year as compared with 31,252,318 
bbls. in the first half of 1951 and 
34,311,538 bbls. in the entire year 
1949. 


Texas Allowable Record—The Rail- 
road Commission set permitted Texas 
crude oil production at a new record 
3,268,813 b/d for October after a 
statewide hearing Sept. 19. The 
quota is 4,344 b/d higher than Sept. 
19 daily average. The commission 
increased fields generally from 22 
days’ operation in September to 23 
in October, but reduced East Texas 
from 19 to 18 days. This reduced 
the field’s average allowable 21,496 
b/d for October to 252,648 b/d. 


Leading request for continued high 
production was Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 
President B. W. Payne of Tyler urged 
the commission to increase allowables 
rather than heed any call for cut. 

Mr. Payne complimented the com- 
mission for boosting allowables two 
months ago, when the nation’s crude 
stocks hit 285 million bbls. 


Besides the fact of increased stor- 
age facilities, the commission exam- 
ined stocks from the view of whether 
they were excessive to the point of 
creating waste and not just excessive 
as a matter of convenience to im- 
porters, he said, adding: 

“We feel strongly that in deciding 
to let Texas production fill firm mar- 
ket demand for more crude, rather 
than acquiescing to importing com- 
pany demand that gap be filled from 
storage, Texas commission made sig- 
nificant contribution to welfare of 
state and to domestic industry. 


“In light of fact that stocks have 
declined rather sharply even while 
Texas allowable was being increased 
and imports were topping record lev- 
els it would seem that commission 
on this occasion might well give seri- 
ous consideration to another increase 
in allowables rather than the de- 
crease being here recommended. 

“Our concern, quite frankly, is with 
possibility that importers will use any 
allowables reduction here as full jus- 
tification for stepping up imports, 
which already are at peril point. It 
is more than a possibility, we feel, 
that importing companies may seek 
to use President’s recent action in 
granting them equivalent of 10% in- 
crease in price on imported oil as an 
excuse for unloading more foreign 
crude on domestic market in the name 
of free trade. Certainly they should 
recognize that in forcing through 
Venezuelan trade agreement tariff 
reduction the President was not only 
going contrary to findings of Tariff 
Commission created by Congress but 
was giving encouragement to action 
which could undermine our national 
security and industrial stability.” 
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Bm HERE’S ACCURATE OIL BLENDING 
1.1 to the last dropper full BF. 


| 


AUTOMATIC 
BLENDER 


accurately pro- 
portions two or 
more* liquids in per- 
centages as low as 


V/y9% 


@ Lube oil compounders agree, “For blending, compound- 
ing or mixing, Bowser Blender converts old-fashioned batch 
methods into a fast, continuous operation.” Now liquids can 
be blended as needed and go directly to tank cars or trucks 
+ « « or to storage tanks. 








Additives or inhibitors can be blended in increments of 1/20% 
and from 1/20% to 14.95% of total blend. 


* Systems may consist of 6 or even more units. 


MAY WE SEND YOU COMPLETE DATA ON AUTOMATIC OIL BLENDERS? 


BOWSER, INC., 
1301 CREIGHTON AVE. FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 








This Week Continental Oil Company Salutes... 


~— 


GRANT BOBZIEN 


r 


f 


ROBERT BOBZIEN 


Bobzien Oil Company, lowa Falls, lowa 


Here is a father-and-son team who regularly attend 
Adult School in Iowa Falls to study modern methods of 
stock raising and farming in order to “raise’’ a thriving 
oil business. 

Grant Bobzien and his son, Robert, can really talk 
the farmer’s language! Grant has spent 50 years in Iowa 
and was a farmer before there was a motor industry. 
Now, with their special classes to keep them up to date 
on farming and cattle raising, they have a modern slant 
on the farmer’s outlook. Grant and Robert know just 
what their farmer customers need. 

Grant’s first contact with the oil business was as a 
service station operator in Iowa Falls. He became an 
agent for a major oil company and then went into the 
oil business on his own. (Grant’s hobbies are traveling, 
western stock horses and rodeos.) 

He had seen Conoco’s extensive advertising campaigns 
in national magazines, newspapers, billboards, and farm 
papers. With his own business just starting, he needed a 
fine merchandising program to put him over—and 
Conoco’s filled the bill. Not only was Conoco’s fine line 
of products just what his customers needed—but its 
many personalized services like Touraide gave an extra 
bid for his customer’s friendship and brought him many 
traveling Conoco customers as well. 

Since switching to Conoco products, Bobzien Oil 
Company’s business has steadily increased. Starting 


with one small truck tank, they now operate three trucks 
and have gained dealer and consumer accounts plus a 
couple of hundred farm accounts. 

Mr. Bobzien’s partner-son, Robert, served in World 
War II for four and one half years. He served three 
months in India and 23 months in China as a member of 
the 14th Air Force and is now an active member of the 
American Legion, the Iowa Falls Chamber of Commerce 
and the Reserves. (Robert’s hobbies are all athletics and 
hunting.) 

Continental Oil Company is proud to salute this fine 
father-and-son team who are always studying the busi- 
ness of their customers so that they can supply them 
with just the right products to fit their needs. This kind 
of customer consideration and enterprise is like that of 
thousands of independent jobbers—and it is fine work 
like this that accounts for the present success of the 
entire oil industry. 

And we'd like more jobbers like them. If you are inter- 
ested in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not 
write to the Continental Oil Company office nearest you 
or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not within reach 
of Continental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to 
give you information about the possibilities of increas- 
ing your profits by selling the spectacular “‘50,000 Miles 
—No Wear” oil, Conoco Super, in any of the 48 states. 
And Conoco Super is a new heavy duty motor oil. 


Advertisement 
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API Jobber Subcommittee Now a Reality 


The problems of oil jobbers are go- 
ing to receive more attention soon 
with the naming of members to the 
new Jobber Advisory Subcommittee 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 

Names of the committee were re- 
leased Sept. 22 by Harry J. Kennedy, 
Continental Oil, API Marketing Di- 
vision vice president. There are 25 
oil marketing men and two legal 
counsellors in the group. 

Heading the committee is R. M. 
Bartlett, Gulf Oil, Pittsburgh. Other 
members are: 

Charles H. Arnold, Haggert’s Serv- 
ice, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak. 

E. K. Bennett, E. K. Bennett Oil 
Co., Longview, Tex. 

Dwight F. Benton, Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), Chicago. 

John F, Cummins, Cumberland Oil 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Horace E. Davenport, Geo. W. 
Pickering Co., Salem, Mass. 

M. D. De Tar, Aero Oil Co., New 
Oxford, Pa. 

James E. Dyer, Sinclair Oil Corp., 
New York. 

John Harper, Harper Oil Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Walter Hochuli, 
New York. 

A. M. Hughes, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville. 

R. J. Hull, Cities Service Petroleum 
Co., New York. 

J. G. Jordan, Shell Oil Co., New 
York. 

Robert A. Kent, 
Salina, Kans. 

Jess Knowles, Skelly Oil Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

E. F. McCabe, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., New York. 

R. W. McDowell, Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp., Tulsa. 

Miles Mills, Oils, Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

M, H. Robineau, Frontier Refining 
Co., Denver. 

George L. Savory, Savory Oil Co., 
Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Roy Thompson, Apex Motor Fuel 
Co., Chicago. 

L. E. Ulrope, Esso Standard, New 
York. 

J. L. Wait, Continental Oil Co., 
Houston. 

John H. Wri'te, 
Charleston, S. C. 


The Texas Co., 


Kent Oil Co., 


Hewitt Oil Co., 
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Russel S. Williams, Gaseteria, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 

Legal counsellors named were Oscar 
John Dorwin, The Texas Co., New 
York, and Otis Ellis, National Oil 
Jobbers Council, Washington, D. C. 

These members represent a “rea- 
sonably adequate cross-section of oil 
marketers, both geographically and 
functionally,” according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Although a smaller group was de- 
sired, he said that “to pay due re- 
gard to the democratic process,” at 
least 25 had to be named, and he 
asked the oil industry to “keep in 
mind that this group must confine 
its deliberations and recommended 
actions within specific limitations.” 

Milestone—The committee was ap- 
proved at the meeting of the API 
Marketing Division last May. It was 
proposed and authored by Walter 
Hochuli, general sales manager of 
The Texas Co. 

Reaction by Independents was 
spontaneous. 

John Harper, chairman of the Na- 
tional Oil Jobbers Council, called the 
committee’s establishment a “very 
helpful move,” observing that he 
thinks jobbers have been feeling they 
didn’t have a chance heretofore of 
making their ideas felt before the 
API’s Marketing Division. He ob- 
served that more jobbers now will 
take part in API marketing meet- 
ings, that the move could be a great 
help to the Oil Industry Information 
Committee, and also provide “a very 
good channel whereby the jobber will 
become better known by executives 
of the industry.” 

Another reaction, made at the time 
of the meeting, was that of Royal E. 
Decker, Plymouth Oil Co., Detroit, a 
director of the Michigan Petroleum 
Assn., who said “this is the most con- 
structive move the API has ever 
made.” 

Objectives—The Subcommittee on 
Jobber Problems was formed to en- 
gage in the following activities to the 
extent that it is legal to do so: 

1. Promote the compilation of sta- 


tistics and the making of factual. 


studies which ‘would be interesting 
and of assistance to jobbers. 
2. To seek to encourage a better 


understanding by jobbers and sup- 
pliers of each other’s problems. 


3. Promote the preparation and dis- 
tribution of technical articles and 
talks which would be interesting and 
of assistance to jobbers. 


4. To consider the making of a 
public opinion survey which might be 
useful to jobbers. 


5. This subcommittee under no cir- 
cumstances should recommend plans 
or programs or engage in any dis- 
cussion of prices, margins, commis- 
sions, allowances, sales. territories, 
form or provisions of contracts, ade- 
quacy of profits or marketing pol- 
icies, or the supply arrangements for 
any jobber or group of jobbers, or 
make any agreements whatsoever in 
relation thereto, or take any action 
which may be violative of any law. 

Mr. Hochuli, in moving for the 
formation of the committee, at API's 
Marketing Division meeting in Bos- 
ton May 20, said he didn’t think 
“we've done a very good job of han- 
dling jobber problems.” 

Mr. Kennedy then insisted that the 





National OIC Head Named 


CHICAGO — Stanton K. 
Smith, president of Smith Oil 
& Refining Co., Rockford, IIL, 
has been elected national chair- 
man of the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee for 1953. 


W. J. Loufman, president of 
Fleet Wing Corp., Cleveland, 
and C. Haines Finnell, director 
of public relations and adver- 
tising, Union Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia, were elected vice chairmen. 
Philip C. Humphrey, manager 
of public relations, The Texas 
Co., and William N. Finnegan, 
Jr., assistant to president, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., were 
reelected vice chairmen. 


John §S. Cooke, American 
Petroleum Institute, was re- 
elected secretary for the sixth 
consecutive year. 
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motion be seconded by an Independ- 
ent. This was promptly done by 
John F, Cummins, of Nashville. 

Mr. Bartlett, the new chairman of 
the committee, said the plan was “an 
outstanding opportunity” for good for 
the industry. 

There was some discussion of legal 
dangers at the time the committee 
was formed. 

Herbert Willetts, Socony-Vacuum’s 
domestic marketing director, said he 
was a little uneasy about the legal 
dangers. He thought there would be 
those who might think the contem- 
plated committee would “do other 
things than those it is intended to 
do,” and might harm rather than 
help those it was meant to help. He 
felt such a group “has some very ap- 
pealing aspects.” 

Otis Ellis, attorney and counsel for 
the jobber council, found all the legal 
and practical bases of the plan satis- 
fying, although he recognized Mr. 
Willetts’ apprehension as a real one. 


Texas Jobbers Complete Plans 
For Management Institute 


NPN News Bureau 
HOUSTON—Plans have been com- 


pleted for the management institute 
which the Texas Oil Jobbers Assn. 
is sponsoring at the University of 
Texas in Austin Oct. 21-23, accord- 
ing to George Hofmayer, association 
secretary. 

Four management training courses 
to be offered association members 
are: 

. How to train 

. Job Analysis 

. Effective communications 

. Conference leading. 

L. T. White, director of business 
research and education for Cities 
Service Oil Co., will deliver the key- 
note speech during the three-day 
meet, which includes (besides the 
training courses) a buffet supper, 
boatride and barbecue. 

Mr. Hofmayer said the association 
was unable to secure dormitory facil- 
ities on the Texas campus, however, 
and members who attend will have 
to arrange for their own housing at 
the Austin hotels or motels. 

A fee of $15 will be charged those 
attending the institute. Courses will 
be taught starting at 9:30 each morn- 
ing at the meeting, and end at 4:30 
p.m. In addition, conferences on “oil 
jobbers’ problems” will be held from 
8 to 9:30 a.m. Oct. 22 and 23. 


Those completing the institute will 
be issued a certificate of completion 
by the University of Texas, division 
of extension. 

Registration will start Monday Oct. 
20 at 6:30 p.m. in the Stephen F. 
Austin Hotel. 


Ellis May Ask Jobber Earnings Relief 
Based on Margins; Survey Returns Lag 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—A possible move 
to shift the pending fuel oil jobber 
price adjustment procedure to a gross 
or net unit margin basis, rather than 
net dollar profit figures, loomed this 
week as indications pointed to slow 
filing by marketers of report forms 
with Office of Price Stabilization 
local offices. 


Originally, OPS planned an adjust- 
ment to restore marketers’ pre-Korea 
earnings on a margins, rather than 
a net profits, approach. But this 
was vetoed by policy officials. 

However, General Counsel Otis 
Ellis, National Oil Jobbers Council, 
said this week that if returns from 
the field reflect lower gross or net 
margins on per unit basis, he in- 
tends to seek a change. 

Mr. Ellis noted there are indica- 
tions that jobbers who find their net 
profits on fuel oil currently “equal 
to or greater than those of the base 
period” are not filing the financial 
reports—OPS Form 151. 

He urged all jobbers to do so, add- 
ing: 

“I make the suggestion for this 
reason—in the event we find from 
the responses that there is a lower 
gross or net unit margin, then it is 
my intention to seek to have the 
amendment changed in such a man- 
ner as would permit increases on a 
unit basis which would restore the 
pre-Korean level.” 

Mr. Ellis also advised jobbers to 
file the forms even if their books do 
not contain all the information called 
for in the Forms 151 and “not hold 
back if you cannot fill in every 
item.” 

Meanwhile, it became clear that 
OPS has reversed its original think- 
ing, and that the 0.15c per gal. over- 
all price increase granted fuel oil 
marketers on the East Coast must 
be stripped from whatever adjust- 





Dealers Hit Decontrol 


WASHINGTON — At least 
one retail gasoline dealers as- 
sociation reportedly will fight 
the pending Office of Price Sta- 
bilization proposal to decontrol 
prices at service stations doing 
less than $30,000 gross business 
annually. This group charges 
that the action would not in- 
clude a_ sufficient number of 
operators and has not been dis- 
cussed with any industry ad- 
visory committee. 











ment they receive under the earnings 
standard formula. 

This probably will cut down in- 
creases to restore pre-Korean earn- 
ings to not more than 0.1c per gal. in 
most East Coast marketing areas. 


Early Survey Returns—<Apparent- 
ly the first processed forms to reach 
the national OPS office will come 
from the Metropolitan Washington 
area, which includes portions of 
northern Virginia and southern Mary- 
land. 

The district office this week re- 
ceived reports from 15 Independent 
marketers in the area, involving 
about 60 million gals. of fuel oil 
supply. The Oil Heat Institute of 
Greater Washington estimates that 
this complies with the OPS require- 
ment that reports be filed by 40% 
of Independent jobbers in a specific 
area, involving 60% of supply. 

However, the district office has a 
higher estimate of total Independents 
in the area, and a decision must be 
reached on whether 15 reports will 
satisfy the 40% provision. Total 
gallonage figures are even more dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

The Metropolitan Washington case 
evidently has turned up a number 
of “bugs” in the adjustment ma- 
chinery and some changes probably 
will be made. 

For one thing, it has been found 
impractical for district offices to at- 
tempt to balance out dollars and gal- 
lonage. It also appears unfair to 
penalize jobbers selling at ceiling 
prices, because some marketers in the 
same area are selling to resellers at 
under-ceiling rates. Both of these 
requirements and perhaps others 
probably will be scrapped. 

Generally, OPS has found jobber 
reaction disappointing. There has 
been nothing like the flood of form- 
filing that had been expected. With- 
out the reports, it was emphasized, 
OPS can make no earnings adjust- 
ments. 

There were these developments 
elsewhere on the price scene: 

Crude Price Decontrol—The Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America 
was considering various alternative 
steps as a result of the refusal by 
Price Stabilizer Tighe Woods to de- 
control crude oil prices. 

Mr. Woods said that the evidence 
submitted by IPAA was insufficient, 
but that he would study any new 
information. 

The best bet for IPAA action was 
a plea to Petroleum Administration 
for Defense to intervene on the 
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Cramer to Leave OPS 


WASHINGTON — Loring T. 
Cramer, Office of Price Stabili- 
zation petroleum chief, has re- 
signed effective Oct. 1 after a 
10-month tour of duty with the 
agency. 

Gregg B. Burkhalter, head of 
the Petroleum Branch’s lube 
oils section, reportedly has been 
recommended to replace Mr. 
Cramer. 











grounds that continued price control 
might wreck the contemplated 18- 
month expansion program calling for 
the drilling of 80,000 new wells. 

Some individual producer might 
take Mr. Woods’ ruling before the 
U. S. Emergency Court of Appeals 
eventually. IPAA might present ad- 
ditional information to OPS. Or the 
producers might go to Congress next 
January for relief. The congression- 
al route was thought to be a certain 
step if the OPS attitude does not 
change before the legislators recon- 
vene. 

Pennsylvania Crude—In a corollary 
action, Mr. Woods declined to per- 
mit a 75c per bbl. increase for Penn- 
sylvania crude, based primarily on 
the negative attitude expressed re- 
cently by PAD. ‘Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers contended that the $4.25 per 
bbl. ceiling was clamped on during 
a depressed market period and that 
the boost was necessary to obtain 
additional production for utilization 
of idle lubricating oil facilities. 

But PAD said that there was no 
shortage of lube oils and that a short- 
age of Pennsylvania crude in the 
East was being met by Mid-Continent 
production. 


New Regulations—OPS has issued 
General Overriding Regulation 36 to 
permit speedier relief from reporting 
requirements when materials or ser- 
vices are sold at below ceiling prices. 
Sellers may now file by registered 
mail, with return receipt requested, 
a simple statement that they are 
now selling at below ceilings estab- 
lished by applicable OPS regulation. 


The certification remains valid as 
long as the sales continue at below 
ceiling. The statement should be 
filed with the OPS office having 
jurisdiction over the applicant's sales. 
It is to be signed with the name and 
address of the company, and the 
signature and title or position of the 
person authorized to make _ such 
statements. The date and the listing 
of materials or services involved 
should be placed at the end of the 
statement. 


Another order, General Overriding 
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Regulation 37, is designed to facili- 
tate the procedure for higher price 
ceilings under the agency’s Industry 
Earnings Standard. It will require 
companies to provide OPS with de- 
sired information within a specified 
period of time upon request. 
Heretofore, OPS has relied chiefly 
upon voluntarily-submitted informa- 
tion, and some firms, the agency 


said, have not responded or have 
sent in incomplete data. 

The agency intends, under the new 
procedure to select cross-section of 
an industry and request specific data 
from individual companies, stating 
a deadline for submission. 

It was thought unlikely that the 
order will affect the current proce- 
dure on fuel oil jobbers’ earnings. 


Jobbers Ask More Data on Sun's Costs 


NPN News Bureau 

Jobbers apparently with not be 

satisfied with Sun Oil Co.’s explana- 

tion of why it declines to publish 

detailed cost-profit data on its mar- 
keting operations. 


(See statement by Sun’s General 
Sales Manager Willard W. Wright on 
p.27, pointing out that his company’s 
marketing department makes a profit 
on a 1.6c per gal. gasoline margin.) 

Comment from jobber ranks shows 
a belief that Mr. Wright’s statement 
is helpful as far as it goes—but that 
there are important questions left un- 
answered. 

Source of Statistic? One chal- 
lenge came from John H. White of 
Hewitt Oil Co., Charleston, S. C. 
While not doubting the “actuality” 
of the 1.6c figure, Mr. White did ques- 
tion the method of arriving at it. In 
a letter to Mr. Wright, he asked: 


1. Was the 1.6c figure arrived 
at on the total over-all gasoline 
gallonage sold by Sun? 

2. If not, on what gallonage, 
and how was it figured? Due to 
Sun's integrated activities, “it is 
logical to assume that profits 
from sales of some gasoline in- 
volve very little actual direct dis- 
tribution expense,” Mr. White 
noted. 

3. During a price war, does the 
refining department adjust the 
price to the marketing depart- 
ment to ensure it having.a 1.6c 
per gal. margin at all times? 

Mr. White conceded that differ- 
ences of opinion exist among most 
accountants, and said that “account- 
ing is nothing more than a fair and 
reasonably accurate estimate of exact 
costs.” He also agreed that no two 
companies use the same methods for 
allocating and distributing costs to 
various departments. 

However, Mr. White suggested that 
instead of actual profit and loss fig- 
ures being released by companies, 
they could give out percentage fig- 
ures for purposes of comparison, 
without furnishing information that 
would be helpful to a competitor. 

More Questions—In New York, 
Harry B. Hilts, secretary of Em- 
pire State Petroleum Assn., said he 
isn’t fully satisfied that Sun Oil’s 
marketing department operates with- 


out subsidization from other depart- 
ments, and makes a profit on a 1.6 
gasoline margin. 

“It would be interesting to know,” 
said Mr. Hilts: 


1. At what point products are 
transferred to the marketing de- 
partment—where does manufac- 
turing stop and marketing be- 
gin? 

2. Who assumes handling losses 
at terminal or local tank wagon 
points? 

3. On what basis is material 
transferred from manufacturing 
to marketing department—tem- 
perature or volume? 

4. Is the 1.6c a guaranteed 
spread under marketing division’s 
local tank wagon price? 

“Until these and other factors are 
known,” said Mr. Hilts, “the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the 1.6c is left un- 
resolved,” although Sun “is recog- 
nized as an efficient marketer and 
Mr. Wright’s talk is certainly com- 
prehensive and goes to great lengths 
to clarify the issue.” 


‘Gas’ Supply Eases in West 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES — A large-volume 
Indeperident multipump operator says 
Pacific Coast gasoline supplies “seem 
to be loosening up a bit.” Both ma- 
jors and Independent distributors on 
West Coast have reported tight gaso- 
lime supply situation since early this 
year. 

This operator said that “plenty” of 
regular-grade gasoline is available at 
12.5 to 13.5¢ (ex 6.5c taxes). Current 
tank wagon quotations in Los Angeles 
range from 12 to l4c. At end of 
month, when brokers are well stocked, 
it is available at 12c in large quan- 
tities, he stated. 


Refining Dividends Up 


WASHINGTON—Conmmerce Depart- 
ment reported last week that publicly- 
reported cash dividends paid by oil 


refiners (including integrated com- 
panies) rose to $12,500,000 in August 
from $3,900,000 the same month a 
year ago. Dividends for first eight 
months 1952 were placed at $495,- 
500,000, an increase of more than 
21% from $408,600,000 reported for 
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Oil's First Quarter Share of Steel 
ls 75% of Third Quarter Allotment 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The marketing 
branch of the petroleum industry will 
get only 9,677 tons of steel for first 
quarter, 1953, operations, compared 
with 18,597 tons which were ear- 
marked for third quarter, 1952, use. 


Even so, the first quarter slice is 
considerably thicker than the 3,850 
tons which were earmarked for the 
second quarter of 1952. Petroleum 
Administration for Defense is not 
sure just how it will distribute steel 
for oil marketing. PAD’s steel alloca- 
tion for oil transportation in the 
first quarter of next year is 327,528 
tons—with 99% tagged for line pipe. 


By and large, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration used the basis of 
75% of the third quarter, 1952, rate 
in making first quarter allotments to 
its claimant agencies. PAD’s total for 
the first quarter finally ended up at 
1,556,744 tons, compared with 1,551,- 
250 during the fourth quarter and 
1,901,885 tons in the third quarter 
1952. 


One thing which boosted PAD’s 
first quarter share was the agency's 
successful effort to get DPA to make 
the allotment for oil country tubular 
goods 100% of the third quarter fig- 
ure, instead of 75%. 

A PAD official said a principal 
reason why DPA was willing to give 
this additional amount to oil country 
tubular goods was the fact that tubu- 
lar goods production facilities can’t 
very well be switched to any other 
type of production, so unless those 
mills were given authority and ma- 
terials to produce oil country tubular 
goods, they would simply be idle. 


Other Allotments—In addition to 
marketing and oil country tubular 
goods, PAD’s share of steel will be 
divided as follows: natural gas pro- 
duction and processing, 35,397 tons 
carbon steel, 183 tons alloy; gas trans- 
mission and distribution, 305,334 tons 
carbon, 2,700 tons alloy; refining, 
142,719 tons carbon, 5,437 tons alloy; 
oil field machinery and equipment, 
105,000 tons carbon; 55,000 tons al- 
loy, and for reserve purposes, 1,200 
tons carbon and 807 tons alloy. In ad- 
dition, there will be 600 tons of stain- 
less for all uses. 

Of other materials, PAD got 8,752,- 
000 Ibs. copper and copper base al- 
loys and 1,700,000 lbs. of aluminum. 
Of those totals, marketing will re- 
ceive 48,000 lbs. of copper and 3,000 
Ibs. of aluminum. 


A Look Ahead—As usual, there was 
a bright and a dark side to the ma- 
terials outlook. The brightness this 
time was the possibility that there 
may be more steel and steel products 
available in the first quarter than 
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DPA anticipates. That agency itself 
has indicated it suspects there may 
be more than its “paper” figures 
show, but since it can’t prove this is 
so, the agency has to take the con- 
servative approach and keep ma- 
terials allotments within the totals 
DPA is sure exist. 


Therefore there may be some sup- 
plemental allotments later on if the 
mills continue to do the “impossible” 
and turn out more products than es- 
timated. 


The darker side of the outlook, par- 
ticularly as far as the petroleum in- 
dustry is concerned, is that the first 
easing in the supply situation prob- 
ably will be in products not widely 
used by the industry, whereas the ma- 
terials the industry does need likely 
will continue in tight supply. 


Heavy Plate Tight—For example, 
PAD feels that its biggest hurdle ma- 
terial-wise is going to be in getting 
products made of heavy plate steel, 
and the outlook for heavy plate is 
not good. In addition, there will be a 
pinch on _ special structural steel 
forms for some months to come, and 
this is apt to make it difficult for 
petroleum expansion projects. 


This angle was brought out by a 
PAD official at a meeting between 
manufacturers of heavy tanks and 
National Production Authority. He 
said the demand for process vessels 
and fractionating towers would be 
especially heavy because of the ex- 
pansion program. And the manufac- 
turers complained that NPA’s hand- 
ling of warehouse stocks has fouled 
them up no end, so that they are now 
operating at about 60% capacity and 
have a bare minimum of inventory. 


Generally, the attitude around 
Washington is that for most ma- 
terials, the supply situation by next 
April will be back to about the posi- 
tion before the steel strike started. 
This will mean that while there will 
be enough basic materials to meet 
virtually all needs, there will still 
be some individual material shortages 
because of lack of sufficient produc- 
tion facilities. 


PAD Shifts Legal Staff 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Merle Thorpe, 


Jr., of Washington, D. C., has been 
named associate general counsel, and 
Harry W. Frazee, of Little Rock, 
Ark., has been appointed assistant 
general counsel of PAD. Mr. Thorpe 
has been assistant general counsel 
since last May. Mr. Frazee joined 
PAD on June 1, 1951, as counsel for 
the Refining Division. 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Sept. 16-22, inclusive) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., C’eveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oi] upon issuance. 
Minimum charge ‘or single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


1D—Inaterior Department 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Part 186—Sale of 
oil and gas leases. 


OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 


GOR 36—Certification of sales below ceiling 

GOR 37—Required reports. 

GOR 10, Amdt. 5—Central office expenses 
adjustments. 

CPR 22, SR 17, Int. 2—Computing value of 
production. 

CPR 98, Amdt. 6—Recalculations of ceilings 
for iron and steel resellers. 


SSB—NSalary Stabilization Board 


Int. 13, Amdt. 1—Stock purchase plans. 
Int. 7, Amdt. 1—Stock option and stock 
purchase plans. 


WSB—Wage Stabilization Board 
Interpretation—Professional engineers. 


What Orders Do 


Interior Department 


INDIANS—Part 186—Authorizes procedure 
to be used when leasing oil and gas lands 
from the Indians 


Office of Price Stabilization 


SALES BELOW CEILINGS GOR 36 
Establishes procedure for filing certification of 
sales of materials or services at below ceiling 
prices to relieve sellers of reporting require- 
ments. 

REQUIRED REPORTS—GOR 37—Provides 
for the use by the OPS of the powers to 
obtain information so that OPS may conduct 
surveys through a ‘‘sampling’’ technique. 

CENTRAL OFFICE EXPENSES--Amadt. 5 
to GOR 10—Allows manufacturer to include 
a portion of central office expenses in calculat- 
ing the loss for a separate plant. 

VALUE OF PRODUCTION—Int. 2 to SR 
17 of CPR 22—Provides mathematical formula 
for arriving at the ‘‘value of production’’. 

RECALCULATIONS OF CEILINGS—Amat 
6 to CPR 98—Permits resellers to continue 
using the increased price of their principal 
source of supply (allowed in Amdt. 3 to CPR 
98) in calculating their ceilings until they 
receive invoices for preceding calendar month 
which reflects the authorized mill increases 


Salary Stabilization Board 


STOCK PURCHASE PLANS—Amadt. 1 to 
Int. 7, and Amdt. 1 to Int. 13—Changes ref- 
erences of the Interpretations to bring them 
up to date. 


Wage Stabilization Board 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS — Int. of 
WSB—Exempts from stabilization controls the 
compensation paid to professional engineers 
employed in a professional capacity. 
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Six Oil Companies Still Resisting 
‘Cartel’ Subpoenas; Case Marks Time 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Still hanging in 
the fire this week was the offer of 
the Justice Department to six oil 
companies to modify the compliance 
with subpoenas served in the “inter- 
national oil cartel” proceeding. 

Reports from New York headquar- 
ters of the companies indicated that 
the offer would not be taken—that 
the companies would continue to re- 
sist the subpoenas until the federal 
court ruled Oct. 1 on their various 
motions to limit or “squash” the sub- 
poenas, or extend the date for com- 
plying with the requirements for 
filing voluminous records with DJ. 

However, Leonard J. Emmerglick, 
the DJ signal-caller in the investiga- 
tion, told NPN Sept. 23 that “there 
will be more discussions with all six 
companies” prior to Oct. 1. The talks 
had been urged by District Judge 
Kirkland on Sept. 10 when he put off 
court hearings on the various motions 
until Oct. 1 and suggested that the 
companies try to make a “deal” with 
DJ on record-compliance before try- 
ing to fight the subpoenas in court. 

The six companies involved are: 
Jersey Standard, Socony-Vacuum, 
Standard-Vacuum, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, Aramco and Caltex. Twelve 
other companies, according to Mr. 
Emmerglick, have accepted the DJ 
offer to start the flow of “‘basic”’ docu- 
ments to DJ, but to put off final com- 
pliance until Oct. 3 or maybe a later 
date. 

Pace Slackens—Ferhaps contribut- 
ing to the lack of developments in 
the “cartel” sparring was the fact 
that Mr. Emmerglick was out of the 
running from Sept. 12 until early this 
week, The public explanation for 
his absence was that he was “out 
of town” (period). There were in- 
dications, however, that, wherever he 
was, he didn’t concern himself too 
much with business, but took advan- 
tage of the relatively slow pace of 
things to rest up somewhat. Report- 
edly, his health is none too robust. 

Another end dangling in the pro- 
ceeding involves the naming of a 
single judge to hear all of the mo- 
tions of the six companies. This has 
been waiting the return from Cali- 
fornia of Chief Judge Laws. He is 
expected back soon, with the appoint- 
ment “under normal rotation” due to 
follow shortly. 

As for other phases of the business 
vs. government wrangling: 

Monopoly Probe—It appeared this 
week more positive than ever that 
the Senate subcommittee on monopoly 
has dropped—at least until after the 
November elections—its hearings on 
oil and other industries. The chief 
investigator, Walter Adams, has re- 
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turned to his teaching occupation, 
and Senator Long, subcommittee 
chairman, was in town only briefly 
after returning from Europe and ap- 
parently will be kept busy mend- 
ing Democratic fences in Louisiana. 

“Overcharge” Cases -—- No action, 
DJ reported, has yet been taken on 
the records turned in by Mutual Se- 
curity Agency involving Kuwait 
crude sales by Socony-Vacuum, Gulf 
and Atlantic Refining. The govern- 
ment is taking a look at these sales 
because the prices compare with 
those of Saudi Arabian crude. A DJ 
case is now pending in the New York 
courts against alleged “overcharges” 
on Arabian crude sold by Socony- 
Vacuum, Jersey Standard and Caltex. 


‘Powerful’ Engine Flush 
Introduced by Gulf Oil 


PITTSBURGH More than five 
years of research and three years of 
carefully supervised testing by oper- 
ators of taxi and truck fleets and bus 
lines have resulted in Gulf Oil’s mak- 
ing available to the public a new 
“powerful” engine flushing compound. 

Gulf is instituting regular engi- 
neer-conducted training for dealers 
in flush procedure and safety, with 
the product being made available to 
all dealers having proper facilities. 
The product was introduced in New 
York recently and is now being 
pushed in the remainder of Gulf’s 
sales territory as fast as operators 
can be trained. 

The company says the new product, 
Gulf Motor Flush, in many cases 
pustpones engine overhauls and “ring 
jobs” from 15,000 to 40,000 miles. 
It also says tests show the product 
eliminates screen and ring plugging 
which can cause lubrication failure, 
and wasteful oil burning, frees stuck 
parts and returns them to efficient 
operation, removes crankcase de- 
posits, and results in “generally im- 
proved, more economical engine per- 
formance.” 

“One key to success has been the 
use of a chemical formula of a 
strength never before risked, yet so 
adapted as to be harmless to engine 
parts,” Gulf says. Strong solvents 
are combined with cleansing mate- 
rial in a “one phase” solution. 

Cleaning Method—After oil is re- 
moved from a car, the crankcase is 
filled with the compound and the 
motor run at fast idle for 60 to 90 
minutes outdoors. The flush is then 
drained, any final traces are removed 
by running a rinse-out charge of 
crankcase cleaning oil, then motor is 
refilled, preferably with a high de- 


tergency type oil, Gulf states. Other- 
wise, it says, repeat flushes are rec- 
ommended at 10,000 to 15,000 miles. 

Use is recommended in all engines, 
except those for which exclusive use 
of high detergency oil has made it 
unnecessary, at over 10,000 miles. 
However, the company warns, ex- 
tremely dirty and worn engines with 
high mileages should not be treated 
except before overhaul, since removal 
of dirt may leave rings not fitting 
properly, resulting in noisy opera- 
tion and “blow-by.” 


Self-Serve Owner Asks 
Speed in Antitrust Suit 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES — Earl Gilmore, 
owner of a serve-yourself station and 
wealthy businessman, has urged that 
the antitrust suit against the seven 
West Coast majors be speeded up. 

A paid-space newspaper column 
run by Mr. Gilmore, stated, “Let’s 
get on with this thing (the antitrust 
suit filed by the Department of Jus- 
tice against the West Coast majors). 
If, as charged, there’s a monopoly, 
let’s crack it open. 

“If this is done, the motoring pub- 
lic. . . will benefit for the simple reas- 
on that no monopoly is going to re- 
duce prices because it loves the con- 
suming public. If competition can be 
created in petroleum—the public 
would get a better break.” 

Recurrently in recent weeks, Mr 
Gilmore has used the column to 
charge that “Big Oil” is “putting the 
squeeze” on his multi-pump station 
His tank wagon price has been raised, 
while five major outlets within a half- 
mile radius have cut their retail pric- 
es to within 1.9c per gal. of his, Mr 
Gilmore reported. 


Coal Readies for Oil Battle 
NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—N ational Coal 
Assn. revealed Sept. 22 that it is re- 
activating a special committee on 
natural resources to step up the fight 
against “inroads in our markets” be- 
ing made by oil and natural gas. 

The decision was made at Sept. 19 
meeting of association’s executive 
committee. He said cut in oil import 
duties would be one of the factors 
committee means to look into, while 
examining “entire competitive posi- 
tion of coal.” 





Storage Data Soon 
WASHINGTON The Cen- 
sus Bureau's first report on 
secondary storage of oil prod- 
ucts was about ready for dis- 
tribution at NPN press time. 
The report will show storage 
as of July 31. The bureau hopes 
to reduce the initial lag in com- 
piling data once the monthly 
reports are rolling steadily. 
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July Station Building Permits Jump 112% over 1951 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Dollar value of 
service station construction permits 
authorized for July of this year was 
$4,970,000—up 112.5% over the total 
of $2,339,000 for July, 1951. The 
number of permits rose to 374 from 
206. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
also show that the value of July ap- 
provals was 10.5% greater than the 
$4,497,000 valuation for June of this 
year, when 341 permits were issued. 

An important reason for big jump 
this year over last was that station 
building was depressed in 1951 by ma- 
terials restrictions, 


These figures are estimates by the 
bureau based on checks with local 
city and town officials. They include 
construction’ within urban places 
(which the bureau defines as cover- 
ing all incorporated places of 2,500 
population or more in 1940, plus a 
few unincorporated civil divisions). 


Figures are from places having about 
85% of U. S. urban population. 

They do not represent volume of 
building actually started during each 
month, because no adjustment has 
been made for lapsed building per- 
mits, nor for the lag between issuance 
of a permit and actual] start of con- 
struction. 


Tide Water Gives Customers 
New Motor Oil Change Guide 


NEW YORK—tTide Water Associ- 
ated is distributing a pamphlet ad- 
vising motorists that most of them 
should drain and refill crankcase ev- 
ery 1,000 miles, but different types of 
service call for different oil-change 
frequencies, up to 2,000 miles. It rec- 
ommends changing oil: 

1. Every 1,000 miles under “nor- 
mal” conditions “some highway 
travel together with short-run oper- 


Service Station Construction Permits Authorized for July 
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(Valuations shown are in thousands of dollars.) 


Valuation 
duly duly June 
1951 1952* 1952 
206 $4,970 $4,497 
12 180 391 
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ation. Usual summertime use of fam- 
ily car or light truck.” 

2. Every 500 miles under “unfavor- 
able” conditions—-‘‘where the vehicle 
operates a high percentage of the 
time in short-distance, stop-and-go 
driving with much engine idling. 
When driving over unpaved roads or 
Where dust is a problem. Under ex- 
treme conditions more _ frequent 
changes may be necessary.” 

3. Every 2,000 miles “only under 
highly favorable” conditions—“‘Where 
engine does little idling, runs at con- 
sistent speeds, as in vacation or inter- 
city travel. Relatively dust-free con- 
ditions. Essentially open-highway 
driving.” : 

Pamphlet emphasizes  1,000-mile 
figure is “key number to most motor 
oil-change problems,” explaining: 

“After 1,000 miles of normal opera- 
tion your car engine has built up an 
impressive backlog of oil contamina- 
tion. These impurities include dust, 
dirt, soot, varnish, metal particles, 
ete. Oil filters are only partially ef- 
fective. All of these impurities, unless 
removed by an oil change, may result 
in expensive, aggravating engine re- 
pair. This is a fact established by 
scientists of the automotive and pe- 
troleum industries who have studied 
results of millions of miles driven in 
controlled field tests.” 


NPC Will Meet Dec. 9 

WASHINGTON —Chairman Walter 
S. Hallanan of National Petroleum 
Council has called fourth quar- 
terly meeting for Tuesday, Dec. 9 
at 10 a.m., in Conference Rooms A 
and B of Departmental Auditorium 
here. He said “conflicts with other 
important meetings of various oil 
and gas groups” has resulted in the 
postponement from the usual meet- 
ing date in October. 


Shale Oil Report Ready 
WASHINGTON Lab method 
used for several years for analyzing 
crude shale oil at Laramie, Wyo., 
Petroleum and Oil Shale Experiment 
Station is described in Bureau of 
Mines report released Sept. 16. Free 
copy of Report of Investigation 4898, 
“Analysis of Crude Shale Oil,”’ may 
be obtained from Bureau of Mines, 
Publications Distribution Section, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Do FTC Untruths Suggest a Hidden Motive? 


The Federal Trade Commission and its assorted “ex- 
perts” and “economists” seem to think that a price re- 
porting medium should have full access to all the private 
affairs of all persons doing business in any market the 
medium undertakes to report, and that the medium should 
have such great knowledge and skill that it can fairly 
and correctly interpret all the many conditions and terms 
of these generally considered private transactions into 
some kind of a “market price” so that all the Washing- 
ton “experts’’ would have to do would he to put their 
feet on their desks, puff their important looking pipes 
and read “all the answers.” 


That is the conclusion one naturally comes to when 
reading the last chapter on “Price Determination in the 
International Petroleum Industry” in the FTC’s now 
hotly controversial “International Cartel’’ report issued 
the other week, as the government also filed suits to 
recover alleged “overpayments” to some international 
oil companies. And, oh yes, as there also issued a none- 
too-fair blast against these companies from the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President, Senator Sparkman, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on “Small Busi- 
ness,” and as the Justice Department announced inaugu- 
ration of a criminal investigation of these oil companies 
by a federal grand jury drawn largely from Washing- 
ton’s federal employes. 


We have discussed several phases of the FTC report 
in the last two issues of NPN only as they apply to 
Platt’s Oilgram Price Service. What the report says as 
to the oil companies we naturally will leave to them 
to discuss in view of the highly political character of 
the uproar and the fact. the administration is seeking 
to put on what may be a spectacular—for political pur- 
poses—grand jury investigation. We, therefore, are 
sticking strictly to our knitting. 


In the two previous editorials, we have said on be- 
half of our allied enterprise, the Oilgram Price Serv- 
ice, that the FTC has not told the truth or anything 
like the truth regarding us and that this must be 
downright falsification, because it is difficult to imag- 
ine men who have reached the purportedly high level 
of the Commission and its staff, being so utterly 
stupid as to print the stuff they have and be honest 
and truthful. We also have pointed out that the 
FTC must intend to pillory us and that it did not 
want the truth, else it would have made a slight ef- 
fort at least to have contacted us for the facts dur- 
ing the several years of this alleged investigation, 
the same privilege we would be granted in a lowly 
police court. This the FTC did not do in the slight- 
est. We also pointed out that the FTC was created to 
set better standards for business conduct and to en- 
force those standards, but that in its attack on the 
Oilgram it has flagrantly disregarded such standards. 
The FTC's interest in Oilgram iies in the fact that its 

Gulf Coast tanker prices have long been used as reference 
and even contract prices in foreign trade the world over, 
for the perfectly obvious and sound economic reason that 
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the great bulk of supplies for overseas have originated 
on the Gulf Coast, until the recent great developments in 
Venezuela and the Middle East, which now have their 
own prices posted by the companies operating there. 

Then in discussing Oilgram rules governing the gather- 
ing and publishing of its prices in all markets, the FTC 
says that these rules, in discarding certain prices, “raise 
serious questions as to their (the prices) representative 
quality and reliability as a barometer of price fluctua- 
tions and market conditions.” 

The FTC notes that Oilgram does not report prices in 
long term contracts. 

This is partly a false statement, for such prices are 
reported in the market news leads when contract prices 
and terms have industry interest and when that informa- 
tion can be gotten accurately from the parties to the 
contracts. Generally, as in the case of nearly all com- 
panies in every line of business, contracts are considered 
the private business of the contractors and it is seldom, 
indeed, that their terms are made public. The FTC and 
its “experts” should know enough about the business 
world to know this. Not even the FTC can get such 
information except on proper legal) action and for proper 
cause, which the FTC probably would have to establish 
in a court of law. 


But even if price reporting mediums were given full 
access to all contracts of all companies in an industry, 
it would take a large staff of lawyers, economists and 
researchers to dig out all the facts relating to each 
transaction and properly to interpret their prices. Oilgram 
has been given access to such information at times in 
cases of an important challenge from a responsible party 
and Oilgram has found it qu:te a chore to get to the 
bottom of all the factors that tie two contracting parties 
took into consideration when they agreed upon the price. 
These factors would be entirely legitimate and it was ab- 
solutely legal for the contracting parties to give them 
consideration and besides these were private transactions 
concerning only their own products and their own money 
and were not anyone else’s business. 


Oilgram does not use prices made by refiners to oil 
brokers, except sometimes in the news leads, because 
those prices are almost always made so as to give the 
broker a margin or commission for his own services, a 
margin that is not given to other types of buyers. Surely 
the FTC has heard tell of brokers? 

Oilgram also disregards “inter-refinery” prices because, 
from its long experience, it knows that such transactions 
almost invariably have other considerations in them than 
just the sale of a car of a given product. Those other 
considerations are supplying crude, or crude exchange, 
supplying tank cars, absorbing some freight or pipe line 
haul, granting of a line of credit or exchanging products 
or something in regard to a field lease or operation. 
There is almost always something to these deals that 
keep them from being considered as arms-length open 
spot dealing. 

Oilgram also is criticized because it does not find 
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and report sales when there are none, or because refiners 
are not selling when for reasons sufficient to themselves 
they don’t want to, as in case of shortage, when com- 
panies can only take care of their regular customers and 
post a price, which Oilgram prints, to cover such trans- 
actions. What the FTC refuses to admit, probably be- 
cause it does not suit its purpose, is that a reporting 
service, no matter what it is, can only report things as 
it finds them and on that we leave it to any fairminded 
person that Oilgram is doing an exceptionally bang-up 
job—a thorough and honest job, which is much more 
than the FTC can say as to a lot of its output. 

As to the reliability and intelligence of this “cartel” 
report, Newsweek, the business weekly, in its issue of 
Sept. 1, calls attention to the fact that the FTC’s Bureau 
of Industrial Economics, which presumably prepared this 
oil cartel report, made a report for the Far Eastern Com- 
mission as to the decartelization of Japan after the last 
war that was so crazy and screwy as “to be a shock 
even to the leaders of the Truman administration,” which 


'52 A Big Year in Oil Marketing 


The petroleum industry by the close of 1952 probably 
will have increased to beyond $1.5 billion its total new 
investment in better marketing facilities in just the few 
years since the end of World War II. 

Had not the steel strike intervened so unnecessarily, 
the prospects were for those capital expenditures in 
marketing alone during the seven-year period to exceed 
the grand sum of $1.6 billion, according to a recent com- 
pilation of the American Petroleum Institute. Yet, even 
so, the chances still are good that the industry will not 
miss by very much spending the $288,950,000 which the 
API estimated would be invested this year. 

There is no denying, of course, that the tragically pro- 
longed strike of Boss Murray’s steel workers has inter- 
fered with the orderly progress of planned expansion pro- 
grams in all branches of the industry. Apparently, how- 
ever, only the production branch will suffer what can be 
considered a net loss, the result of being able to drill 
several thousand fewer wells than had been scheduled. 
The interference elsewhere, including marketing expan- 
sion, has taken largely the form of irksome delays, irk- 
some ‘“ecause the great driving force of consumer de- 
mand has this industry under the compelling necessity 
of constantly expanding, on all fronts, the means of sat- 
isfying that demand, which the Bureau of Mines es- 
timates will approximate 2,846,000,000 bbls. (b-i-1l-l-i-o-n-s, 
that is, NOT millions) this year, 4.3% more than in 1951. 


-as possible... 


is going some. That report argued that bigness is bad, 
as regards a group of Japanese companies, and recom- 
mended to the Far East Commission that its “overriding 
objective should be to dispose of all the holdings as soon 
even if that requires that holdings be 
disposed of at a fraction of their real value.” 


This confiscatory idea was “quietly dropped,” says 
Newsweek. The question naturally comes then, why 
were not the makers of the report fired from the U. S. 
payroll, except, of course, that the administration in 
those days, as now, likes high handed dictatorical meth- 
ods. 


Maybe now the FTC dictating bureaucrats think they 
are strong enough to impose some such verdict on the 
oil industry? If so, what New-Fair-Dealers may now be 
ready to step in and “duy up” or take over as “receivers’’ 
these highly valuable oil properties for their own profit, 
for there seem to be few, if any, of these “dealers” these 
days who are not “on the make” somehow? 


Expansion 


This B. of M. forecast is not quite as high as originally 
projected, but that probably is more due to demand set- 
tling into a long, steady upward pull than to any other 
factor. And it detracts not one whit from the impressive- 
ness of the requirements estimated by the Bureau for 
the principal products of petroleum: Domestic demand 
for gasoline to rise from 1,088 million to 1,161 million 
bbls; for distillate fuels for home heating and the like 
from 447 million to 493 million bbls., and for kerosine 
from 123 to 130 million bbls. 


All of these figures translate into pressures which ex- 
plain why, not so long ago, a _ responsible gov- 
ernment economist was able to see a “substantial” ex- 
pansion of this industry continuing for a considerable 
period ahead, and why he also found it possible to lump 
oil with chemicals and electrical power as the present 
“expansion industries” and to add that “there is no reason 
to expect a decline in any of the three any time in the 
near future.” 


So, notwithstanding the effects of the steel strike and 
notwithstanding those other handicaps such as Bruce K. 
Brown had in mind, when, recently, he referred to “the 
arrogant and ignorant cynicism” of certain government 
agencies and officials, 1952 still bids fair to being the 
biggest year yet in the history of this industry’s annual 
additions to physical plant, marketing included. 





Deaths 


Vancouver, B. C., on Sept. 11. Mr. 


to store experimentally not more than 


Frank A. Grubb, 43, manager of 
operations for the Central Region, 
Petroleum Chemicals Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Chicago, 
died of a heart attack Sept. 14 in 
Evanston (Ill.) Hospital. Burial was 
in Oxford, Pa. Mr. Grubb is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth, a daughter, 
Jane, and a brother, Edgar, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

* * * 

Arthur L. Haggard, vice president 
of Time Oil Co., Los Angeles, died 
from injuries received in a fall at 
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Haggard was photographing proper- 
ties when dock facilities gave way, 
and he struck his head. He died en 
route to the hospital. 


Air Force to Store Jet Fuel 
Underground; Bids Invited 


WASHINGTON—Armed _ Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency has in- 
vited bids to provide underground jet 
fuel storage facilities for the Air 
Force. ASPPA said the storage, with 
equipment and facilities, was needed 


75,000 gals. jet fuel. 

“This will be the first attempt to 
evaluate the possibility of utilizing 
this type of storage,” ASPPA said. 

Apparently ASPPA will wait for a 
response before taking any action on 
the offer of Don C. Stewart of Wich- 
ita, Kans., to provide such facilities 
in Kansas salt dome. Originally, Air 
Force had reached tentative agree- 
ment with Mr. Stewart on facilities 
already in readiness but when the 
matter was routed to ASPPA for 
action, latter agency decided to see 
if other such facilities might be avail- 
able. 
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Equipment ‘Gifts’ to Farmers Means 
Marketer Can't Renew Own Facilities 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


A reader in 

southeastern Wis- 
consin, noting our recent comments 
about the growing practice of grant- 
ing discounts to farmers for dumps 
of 100 gals. and upwards, reports that 
another bad trade practice has de- 
veloped among jobbers in his mar- 
keting area during the past few 
months and asks for our “editorial 
evaluation” of it. 

This reader, who manages a con- 
sumer’s co-operative, says that sev- 
eral small jobbers have been instal- 
ling tanks and pumps for the farmer, 
selling him gasoline and fuel oil at 
the normal consumer tank wagon 
price, then discounting at the rate of 
le per gal. and applying this discount 
as a credit against the value of the 
equipment. Since the practice started 
early in the summer, at least one ma- 
jor company commission agent has 
adopted the same policy. 

What it amounts to is that the 
jobbers are giving away the equip- 
ment, even though they are apply- 
ing the lc per gal. credit against it. 
This credit is no more than a price 
cut. 

Equipment being installed, accord- 
ing to our co-op friend, includes 
small pumps and storage ranging 
from 50-gal. drums to 275-gal. tanks. 
He estimates the cost at from $60-$70 
per customer and says he has lost 
several accounts by refusing to meet 
this type of cutthroat competition. 


“This requires a heavy investment 
by the jobber, tying up considerable 
capital, and it is very doubtful if the 
so-called credit is enough to amortize 
the investment and interest thereon,” 
he writes. “These items wear out 
or depreciate quite rapidly and we 
cannot understand why some jobbers 
resort to this gamble and expensive 
practice in order to try and ‘cement’ 
an account. 

“We feel that this practice is just 
as pernicious as the discount on the 
100-gal. fills and we would appre- 
ciate your comment on the same.” 


* * * 


Our answer is that no jobber to- 
day, particularly if he is operating 
in a rural area, can afford to cut 
prices in view of today’s margins 
and rising costs of doing business. 
The jobber needs every bit of his 
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margin to expand his business to 
meet tomorrow’s competition. He’ll 
need new pumps, trucks, tank trucks. 
He'll need to modernize his bulk 
plants and service stations. And he 
can’t do that if he gives away his 
profit. 

We wonder if the Wisconsin job- 
bers who are installing free tanks 
and pumps, and jobbers in other 
parts of the Midwest who might be 
doing the same thing, have taken 
the time and trouble to analyze their 
cost of making deliveries into rural 
areas. How much does it cost them, 
exactly, to drive 10, 15 or 20 miles 
over winding, narrow, hilly country 
roads to dump 50 gals. of gasoline 
into a farmer’s barrel. Our guess is 
that if they made such an analysis, 
they would prove to themselves the 
foolhardiness of such under-the-coun- 
ter deals. 


* * * 


A year ago last July when raging 
flood waters of the Kaw and Mis- 
souri rivers swept through Kansas 
City’s industrial areas one of the 
hardest hit victims was the Inter- 
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State Oil Co., which was founded in 
1887 and claims to be the oldest oil 
company west of the Mississippi. 
Inter-State’s plant in the Armourdale 
district was destroyed, with an esti- 
mated loss of $350,000 to buildings, 
equipment and inventory. 


Fourteen months later, on Sept. 12, 
the company, which manufactures, 
packages and distributes motor oils, 
lubricants and_ specialties, broke 
ground for a new $300,000 plant at 
250 South Fifth Street Trafficway in 
Kansas City, Kan. The new facility 
is scheduled to be in operation by 
Christmas. 

According to C. A. Shepard, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Inter-State, the 
new plant will include storage tanks, 
a one-story building with some mez- 
zanine area, totaling more than 20,000 
sq. ft.; a barrel building with 6,000 
sq. ft., and a pump house and boiler 
room of 2,000 sq. ft. 


Inter-State employs 35 persons in 
its Kansas City headquarters and 
owns warehouses in Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Des Moines and Wichita. It 
markets mainly in Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, 
South Dakota and Montana. - 


When founded 65 years ago by the 
late C. A. Shepard, father of the 
present president, the company man- 
ufactured axle grease and steam en- 
gine cylinder oil. By the time Mr. 
Shepard died in 1925, it had grown 
into one of the nation's largest In- 
dependent manufacturers of motor 
oils and greases. 


API Agricultural Committee’s Work 
Winning Acclaim of Farm Leaders 
By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


An industry 

group you don’t 

hear much about is ringing the bell 

with increasing frequency these days 

in rounding out those good turns and 

substantial services with which the 

marketer cements good business re- 

lationships with the farmer and the 
rancher. 

The group referred to is the API’s 
Committee on Agriculture, headed by 
M. C. Enright, manager of Gulf's 
farm marketing department. 

Consider the committee’s new 
“Farm Tractor Safety” film. It’s no 
secret that this color movie on the 
“Do’s” and “Don’t’s” of safe tractor 
operation has won the blue ribbon of 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers. 


What's not so well known is that 
requests for it are pouring in on the 
25 ail companies (one of them in 
Canada) through which prints of the 
film are being made available on a 
short-term loan basis. (The visual 
aids library of your state or terri- 
torial agricultural college also has at 
least one print for lending.) 

A number of the companies report 
they’re swamped with requests. Some 
of those have come from New Zea- 
land and Venezuela. Mostly, the call 
is from vocational agriculture teach- 
ers and county farm agents, in proc- 
ess of lining up their film programs 
for the coming year. 

“Voice of America” has inquired 
about using the film, while an esti- 
mated 10,000,000 television viewers 
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already have ceen it, 10 prints having 
been made in black and white for TV. 
The companies have 263 prints, the 
colleges 82 

Incidentally, the 
headed by C. N. Hinkle, Indiana 
Standard—-which developed the film, 
now is working on a second, proposed 
for 1953. This would deal with 
the safe use and handling of petrole- 
um products on the farm or ranch. 

Remember a grant in aid by the 
Committee on Agriculture for the re- 
vision and up-cat'ng of a handbook, 
“Green Fields are Gold,” published 
five years ago by an organization 
called the Joint Committee on Grass- 
land Farming? 


The revised booklet, the Grasslard- 
Livestock Handbook, giving “the why, 
when, where and how of profitable 
grasslanding with livestock,” first be- 
came available for distribution last 
February. 


Since then, the committee has 
mailed single copies to each of more 
than 100,000 county farm agents, vo- 
cational agriculture instructors and 
colleges, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture persornel; teacher-trainers in 
vocational agriculture colleges, and 
administrative leaders of education 
in state and federal governments. 

Individual oil and fertilizer and 
farm equipment companies have dis- 
tributed 150,000, for classroom study 
or special training courses. 

That’s more than 250,000 copies in 
less than seven months. The original 
handbook hit that mark, too, but it 
took about five years. 

Now the committee has projected 
for 1953 a handbook of its own, to 
outline a common-sense approach to 
the use of chemical weed control by 
the individual farmer and rancher. 

As with many new developments, 
use of chemicals in combatting weeds 
has gone to some uneconomical 
lengths. So the committee’s agri- 
cultural counselor, Ladd Haystead, 
has interviewed the top specialists in 
the field in the U.S. and Canada, and 
come up with a manuscript which, 
before publication, will have been 
given the “fine-tooth-comb” treat- 
ment by four state weed control spe- 
cialists selected as a final editorial 
board. 

This is the first time an effort has 
been made to put between two cov- 
ers the best thinking and knowledge 
on chemical weed control. 

More than 400 radio stations are 
using recordings in the series of 18 
brief spot interviews of farm leaders 
by Mr. Haystead released by the com- 
mittee since June, 1951. The re- 
quests by radio stations for individual 
recordings average 190 to 205, accord- 
ing to Lowell Kern, committee sec- 
retary. 

It does appear that the good the 
Committee on Agriculture is doing 
“ain’t hay.” 


subcommittee 
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:{Distributors Hit Supplier ‘Squeeze 


‘On Their Rebranded Gascline Trade 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


At s 
meeting of dis- 
tributors, conversation turned to 
tight supplies. A Los Angeles dis- 
tributor recounted how he had been 
selling his supplier’s brand-product 
through a group of stations. Later 
he lined up some other outlets for 
rebrand business and bought the re- 
brand gasoline from another supplier. 
His primary supplier informed him 
that they were also interested in re- 
brand business and would allocate 
him the gasoline. So he discontinued 
buying from his secondary supplier. 
“Not long ago,” he said “my sup- 
plier said they couldn’t allow me 
gasoline for the rebrand accounts. 
So I had to drop them. Then my sup- 
plier picked them up and began serv- 
icing them direct. 

“What a fool I was to give up my 
secondary supplier. 

“Don’t quote me by name on this. 
Otherwise my supplier might cut me 
off altogether. And I got too much 
investment in this.” 

* + * 


recent 


Another distributor reported that 
his supplier would not allow him to 
take on. any new business unless 
there was a five-year lease on the 
station and assurance that only a 
branded gasoline would be sold. 

* + * 


A third distributor commented, 
“The way suppliers are cutting down 
on unbranded gasoline, it looks as 
though they’re trying to limit every- 
thing on the market to branded gaso- 
line.” 


* * - 


A fourth told of a fellow distributor 
who signed a contract with the Navy 
to supply 40,000 gals. per month at 
1.5c per gal. off the going tank wag- 
on price. He was able to do that be- 
cause of the favorable price his sup- 
plier had given him. 


Then the supplier cut him off. Stuck 
with the contract, he was told by the 
Navy that they would buy at the 
going market price and charge him 
the difference. 

* + . 


One of the early exponents of self- 
service has shifted from marketing 
to production. Back in the early days 
of self-serve gasoline stations, Dav- 
idge Morphy and Peter Gring, two 
young businessmen, built a multi- 
pump unit at El Cerrito, in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Their station 


weathered an attempt to enact an 
ordinance banning self-service and 
reported sky-high gallonage in 1949 
and 1950 before competition cut into 
their volume. 

Last year, this was the only multi- 
pump in the Bay area that was pure 
serve-yourself. A salaried manager 
operated the 15-pump station for the 
absentee owners who engage in var- 
ied business interests. At the end of 
the year, they leased out the station 
which is still operated as a self-serve. 

Last week, Mr. Morphy returned to 
Los Angeles from Texas, where he 
had spent the past four months. He 
reported that he is getting into pro- 
duction in Texas fields. 

Asked about self-serve marketing, 
Mr. Morphy replied, “I still believe in 
the principle of serve-yourself. That 
was the idea that put the station over. 

“But the trouble is supplies. You 
have to have the supplies to keep a 
big-volume operation going.” 

(Gring-Morphy operations were de- 
scribed in NPN July 25, 1951, p. 28.) 


* * * 


Bill McLaren, a distributor in San 
Fernando Valley, tells about an em- 
ploye who recently asked for his pay, 
announcing that he was quitting. Mr. 
McLaren instructed the office man- 


ager to pay off the employe, who had 


been there about three weeks, then 
asked him why he was leaving. 


The employe looked squarely at Mr. 
McLaren and replied soberly, “McLar- 
en, you were trying to get me to 
work. I'm 26 years old, and I’ve been 
in the army four years. And I haven't 
done a day’s work in my life. I ain't 
fixin’ to start now. I’m quitting.” 


* * * 


The “Standard Hour,” a Standard 
of California program which is radio’s 
oldest hour of music, will be presented 
on television this fall. Now in its 
28th year, the broadcast will con- 
tinue on radio. 

Because the program is an hour 
long, it posed the problem of what to 
show on a TV screen for 60 minutes 
besides the orchestra, conductor and 
soloists. Visual interpretations of 
musical selections will be the answer 
on the 13-week experimental series. 
Sets, costumes, scenes and ballets 
were designed especially for the TV 
presentation. Musical excerpts will 
range from modern song hits to grand 
opera masterpieces. 
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Sun Tells Why It Won't Publish Cost Figures 


The reasons behind Sun Oil Co.’s refusal to publish cost-profit 
figures on its marketing were explained Sept. 16 by Willard W. 
Wright, Sun’s general sales manager. 

Addressing Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. in Toledo, Mr. Wright 
answered Independents who have been pressing suppliers for mar- 
keting data since publication of the jobber cost survey by National 
Oil Jobbers Council last spring (NPN April 2, p. 34). Earlier this 
month, for example, NOJC Chairman John Harper told Alabama 
jobbers that failure of suppliers to give marketing statistics is a 
“serious handicap” to jobbers and threatens their future (NPN 


Sept. 17, p. 97). 


Mr. Wright said Sun declines to make figures public for two 


reasons: 


1. Sun’s marketing operations and accounting differ from those 


of jobbers 
statistics. 


making impossible an accurate comparison with jobber 


2. Competitors could use Sun’s figures to the company’s dis- 


advantage. 


However, Mr. Wright stressed that anyone studying Sun opera- 
tions can “readily observe” how the company holds down costs. 
A good part of his address was devoted to Sun’s efficiency methods. 
He also gave examples of how “competitive” jobbers are more than 
holding their own against big company competition. 

Following is a partial text of Mr. Wright’s speech. 


* 


By WILLARD W. WRIGHT 


Today I am going to talk to you 
as one petroleum marketer to another 
about marketing practices which I’ve 
learned from experience are profit- 
able and practical. The fact that 

my experience 
: has been with an 
“a. integrated com- 
"4 pany, while ycur 
operations may 
be jobbing, should 
not obscure the 
fact that  fun- 
damentally your 
and my market- 
ing problems are 
very much _ the 
same. 
Mr. Wright 5 mae Gis 
point because, as 
you know, there are some in the in- 
dustry who seek to advance their per- 
sonal fortunes by trying to make us 
forget our mutuality of interests. 
They want us to fight rather than to 
co-operate. 

Every successful petroleum mar- 
keter knows that profits are earned 
not because of vociferousness, not 
because of size, and not through ap- 
peals for legislative favors. Success- 
ful marketers earn profits because of 
two essential qualities. The first is 
operating know-how, and the second 
is a vigorously competitive spirit. 
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These two qualities, I hope you 
will agree, have long characterized 
Sun Oil Co.’s marketing operations. 
As proof, I offer the fact that Sun’s 
marketing operations have expanded 
steadily and, with the possible ex- 
ception. of two years during World 
War II, have consistently proven 
profitable. 


Why Cost Figures Withheld 

Each month the marketing depart- 
ment of Sun Oil Co. makes up a 
profit and loss statement based upon 
allowances for each of the various 
marketing functions performed. Every 
regional division within our depart- 
ment, and every sales district with- 
in each region, also receives monthly 
P&L statements on the same basis. 
We know, because of this detailed 
breakdown, whether any particular 
service station, truck, product or any 
marketing unit is bringing in more 
than it costs us. We couldn’t op- 
erate profitably without such detailed 
figures, because, as you know from 
your experience, effective cost con- 
trol requires knowledge of what hap- 
pens to those pennits and nickels 
way down at the end of the line. 
In matters of costs, as in most other 
matters, big problems must be brok- 
en up into little problems before they 
can be handled. 

Although we have these figures 
and can say with certainty that our 


marketing operations are profitable, 
we decline to make them public for 
two main reasons. 


The first is that our figures involv- 
ing departmental profits or losses are 
not comparable to anybody else's, 
and we can see no good purpose that 
would be served by our revealing 
them. While substantial compar- 
ability covering over-all balance sheet 
and income accounts exists in the oil 
industry, there is no uniform account- 
ing system respecting departmental 
profits or losses. Accordirgly, even 
among similar companies our profit 
figures would not necessarily be com- 
parable. Even less would a com- 
parison of our figures with a jobber’s 
figures have meaning. 


On top of that, there is the fact 
that an arbitrary per cent of the 
company’s overhead costs and the 
costs of such staff functions as pub- 
lic relations, industrial relatiors, re- 
search, and legal service is allocated 
to the marketing department. This 
allocation is nothing more than an in- 
formed guess; therefore, our segre- 
gated marketing department figures 
are not true in any ab-olute sense. 
For example, I could rot swear that 
Sun’s marketing department made 
exactly so many dollars of profit last 
year. I don’t know exactly how 
many absolute dollars of profit it 
made. I know it was very profitable, 
but our exact figures are significant 
only for purposes of making internal 
comparisons from period to period 
and from district to district. 


A 1.6c Margin—-Again to show you 
how relative our figures are, we 
compute our P&L statements on the 
basis of certain margins or allow- 
ances which are arbitrarily fixed by 
our board of directors. 


You might be interested in know- 
ing that those margins have not been 
altered since 1934. The margin the 
board allows us in direct marketing 
of motor gasoline, for example, is ap- 
proximately 1.6c a gal. We have to 

and we do—hold our gasoline dis- 
tribution costs considerably under 
that figure in order to show a profit. 
Included in those distribution costs 
are such items as construction, main- 
tenance, sales, and training costs, the 
cost of advertising, and all similar 
costs that you yourselves incur. 


I probably should add here that we 
don't expect Sunoco distributors to 
operate under the sarae margins that 
we have set for ourselves. We real- 
ize that in our direct operations we 
have certain geographic and operat- 
ing advantages not enjoyed by dis- 
tributors of Blue Sunoco, and we ad- 
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just our prices to them to compensate 
for those differences. 

It may come as a surprise to some 
of you that Sun’s marketing depart- 
ment is expected by the board of di- 
rectors to operate under low, 1934 
margins, despite the fact that labor, 
construction and other costs have 
risen well over 100% since then. 
There seems to be a popular miscon- 
ception that the boards of directors 
of integrated oil companies treat their 
marketing departments with excep- 
tional benevolence and generosity. 

According to this misconception, 
these boards say to their marketing 
executives, “Now you boys just run 


out and spend all the money you 
want to. We don’t mind a bit if you 
lose money for us. We've got so 
much of it coming in from the other 
departments that we operate a mar- 
keting department only for the sheer 
joy of increasing the size of our pay- 
roll.” Let me assure you that no 
board of an integrated oil company 
that I’ve ever heard about has ever 
said any such thing to its marketing 
executives. Any idea to the contrary 
must be based on a complete lack 
of familiarity with the kind of men 
the stockholders of oil companies se- 
lect as board members. 

The second main reason we at Sun 


FOR QUICK-OPENING, TIGHT-CLOSING, POSITIVE-LOCKING MANHOLES 


no matter 
who 


builds your 


tank trucks 
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Standard 
Manhole 

Size 12” x 16” with 
6%", 8”, or 10” fill 
opening. A slight turn 
of locking ring opens 
and closes cover. 


Self-Closing 
Manhole 

Size 12” x 16” with 
10” fill opening. Self- 
closing, with positive 
locking device. 
Opened by raising 
lever on either side. 


14” Diameter 
Self-Closing 
Manhole 


For heavy  fuel-oil 
tanks. Self-closing, 
with positive locking 
device. To open, lift 
either lock arm and 
roise cap. 
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Write the words “Manholes by 
Philadelphia Valve” 
order. These quick-opening man- 
holes are absolutely tight. They 


into your 


surpass every fire underwriter’s 
standard. They open and close 
easily and quickly. They are built 
to outlast the tank. 

Each type of manhole is simple, 
strong, and foolproof. Covers are 
leakproof. Covers and plugs are of 
malleable iron or heat-treated alu- 
minum. No cast iron is used. 
“‘5-in-1” vents automatically close 
if truck upsets, and will release 
under 6 lbs. pressure to prevent 
explosion in case of fire. Gaskets 
are easy to keep tight. 

Philadelphia Valve manholes are 
standard with many major oil com- 
panies from coast to coast. Make 
them standard on your tank 
trucks, too! 

Send for catalog 170 for descrip- 
tions and engineering drawings of 
all Philadelphia Valve Company 


products. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California 


decline to reveal profit and loss fig- 
ures for any single department of 
our company is that to do so would 
be to supply our competitors with in- 
formation which they might easily 
use to our disadvantage. I need not 
labor this point. You all realize 
that if a business is to prosper and 
expand, it must offer equal or better 
values in price, service and quality 
than do its competitors. With pre- 
cise knowledge of our costs, our com- 
petitors might be able to head us 
off by putting an end to such cost 
advantages as we have managed to 
achieve. We certainly don’t intend 
to help them do that. 


How Costs Are Cut 


However, anyone who cares to 
study our operations—as we in turn 
study those of our competitors—can 
readily observe many of the prac- 
tices that have enabled us to hold 
down our costs so that we can op- 
erate profitably under our low mar- 
gins. 


Protected Territories—In all areas 
in which we market, we follow a pro- 
gram of planned development. First 
of all, we try always to obtain maxi- 
mum gallonage through a minimum 
number of outlets. We try not to 
put Sunoco dealers in direct com- 
petition with one another. In other 
words, we give each dealer what 
amounts to a franchise for an area 
large enough to assure him, contin- 
gent upon his industriousness, of at 
least a certain minimum gallonage. 
We at Sun believe that if this prac- 
tice were more widespread, the in- 
dustry would have a far healthier 
and more stable retail gasoline mar- 
ket than it has today, and ~one of 
its competitiveness would be lost. 


We follow this same policy with 
respect to Sunoco distributors, Our 
own direct marketing organization 
never encroaches upon the territory 
of a Sunoco distributor. His terri- 
tory is exclusively his own, as far 
as we are concerned, and all the 
Sunoco business within it is his. 


It is difficult to overestimate the 
importance, in terms of costs, of the 
policy of maximum gallonage through 
a minimum number of outlets. 


But you may understand it better 
if I give you an example of what 
we've done. Some years ago, in our 
Providence District in Rhode Island, 
we supplied more than 400 service 
stations with Sunoco products. To 
do this we operated a fleet of 15 
trucks, and we had a sizable crew of 
helpers, warehousemen, clerks and so 
on. 


Then we decided to streamline our 
operations. We reduced the number 
of stations handling Sunoco products 
in that district from 400 to 160. Of 
course, this took a number of years, 
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because we felt obligated to give all 
the dealers we desired to release 
every opportunity to secure other 
suppliers, and, as a matter of fact, 
all were able to get other suppliers 
and continue in the service station 
business. As the number of Sunoco 
stations decreased, we reduced the 
size of our truck fleet from 15 to five. 
At the same time, by hard work, 
we managed to increase the gallon- 
age of those 160 stations tg the point 
that they were doing three times as 
much volume as had the full 400-plus 
previously. We absorbed all of our 
employes into this streamlined opera- 
tion. So we ended up with three 
times as much business, and at the 
same time we had greatly increased 
the efficiency of our organization 
and thereby reduced our costs. 


Truck Delivery—We spend a great 
deal of time and effort working out 
a pre-determined delivery schedule. 
We schedule our loads in advance in 
such a manner as to obtain two 
main results: full load drops at each 
outlet and maximum deliveries per 
truck per day. And a day means 24 
hours to us, for we regularly sched- 
ule and make night deliveries. There 
are many advantages to night deliv- 
eries, not the least of which are de- 
creased road traffic and fewer delays 
at the stations, and I am surprised 
that more marketers don’t foflow our 
lead in this. 


Another point we don’t overlook is 
to buy trucks to the maximum weight 
limit permitted by the laws of the 
state in which they are to be oper- 
ated. Our tractor trailers are de- 
signed by our own specialists, who 
have pioneered a number of innova- 
tions to speed loading. In cesigning 
our trucks, these men give major 
emphasis to driver comfort and safe- 
ty, for, quite apart from the indus- 
trial relations aspect of the matter, 
there is a real cost saving in reducing 
the probability of human error to the 
greatest degree possible. 


Another policy of ours that I be- 
lieve is very important is never to 
enter into—or continue longer than 
necessary—a business deal that isn’t 
profitable in its own right. 


If real estate is involved, we ex- 
pect to make money on the real 
estate deal, or we won't enter into 
the transaction. This seems like a 
very obvious policy for any business- 
man to adopt, but as a matter of 
fact it is very interesting to observe 
that a number of petroleum market- 
ers, large and small, do not seem to 
follow it. 

Only recently, for example, we 
were approached by a Pennsylvania 
farmer who wanted us to put in an 
underground tank and gasoline pump 
on his farm for his automobile, truck 
and one tractor. We turned him 
down, first on the grounds that he 
didn’t burn enough gasoline to justi- 
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fy the installation, and second on the 
grounds (we didn’t tell him this, of 
course) that at his age it was doubt- 
ful if he would be around long enough 
to get much service out of our equip- 
ment. I think our decision was sound, 
but a month or so after we declined 
his business, a local marketer ac- 
cepted it and installed the tank and 
pump. 

This is no isolated case. We pass 
up many opportunities to increase our 
business on the grounds that the deal 

whether it involves a prospective 
service station location, a new com- 
mercial account, or, as in the case 
above, merely the installation of a 


tank and pump—does not promise to 
be profitable for us. 

Because we athere to this policy 
of not accepting unprofitable busi- 
ness, we find that approximately 2% 
of the volume of gasoline we sell goes 
to commercial accounts. In this re- 
spect we are in the same boat as 
many jobbers who find that the bid- 
ding of certain suppliers and jobbers 
is simply too low to match. 

Our response to this situation is 
not to cry out in anguish or to at- 
tempt to vilify our competitors for 
being so unscrupulous as to under- 
bid us. Instead we simply let it 
go and work that much harder to sell 


There are grounds for greater safety . . . 


instatt ELECTRONIC GROUND INDICATORS 


No bulk plant should be without them. Posi- 
tive indication for greater protection against 
static electricity at loading racks and chemi- 
cal terminals. 


*SURE—be POSITIVE that some wiring break, 
rust or carelessness is not causing a faulty 
ground which can lead to FIRE! 


*SIMPLE—installed in the normal grounding 
circuit, Gilbarco’s indicator gives “go ahead” 
by means of light or audible signal only when 
positive ground is established. 


GREATER SAFETY is sound business insurance — 
write today for full details on Gilbarco Elec- 
tronic Ground Indicators. 


West Springfield, Mass. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company 
Toronto, Canada 
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our products in other channels that 
are, and have always been, more 
profitable. 

One modification to our general 
policy of not accepting or continuing 
unprofitable business is put into ef- 
fect when gasoline “price wars” oc- 
cur. In those situations we feel that 
protectirg Sunoco distributors and 
dealers may be a necessary and 
fair thing to do. To that end we 
help them keep their heads above 
water even though we must operate 
in the red temporarily in local areas. 

Of course, when we see an oppor- 
tunity to secure some new business 
that will be profitable, we go after 
it with all the vigor we can muster. 


Jobber Advantages 


One of the advantages jobbers 
have over their integrated oil com- 
pany competitors is flexibility of ac- 
tion. You who owa and manage your 
own businesses need only con-ult with 
yourselves and you can make your 
decisions without delay. Local man- 
agers of lavger companies often must 
secure approval or must ask for de- 
cisions from higher authority. 

Another acvantage the local jobber 
has over the marketing organization 
of the integrated company <tems from 
the fact that he is identified as a 
local businessman. He can, if he 
plays his cards right, capitalize on 
his personal relationships in his com- 
munity and the service he is in a 
position to render better than any- 
one ele. A jobber who emphasizes 
these po’nts and develops an excel- 
lent standing in his community is a 
tough competitor to run up against, 
I can tell you from experience. 

In fact, so aware are we of this 
underlyi.g principle that it has be- 
come the kasis of our dealer opera- 
tions, and it explains why we op- 
erate so few company stations. 

I’ mention these two advantages 
that jobbers have over their big com- 
pany competitors because, as I talk 
about operating costs and operating 
know-how, the question may occur: 

“Can a jobber compete with an or- 
gan zation that is efficient enough to 
distr:bute gasoline for less than 1.6c 
a gal.?” 

My an-wer is that you can if you 
work hard at it and if you are smart 
about it. I can prove that it can be 
done by citing a number of jobbers 
who are doing it. 


Multi-Pump Success—-One of the 
most recent and stimulating examples 
of successful jobber competition is 
that of the Houston Petroleum Co. 
This outfit operates a chain of mod- 
ern multi-island stations on the East 
Coast under the trade name Save- 
way. Their success has been achieved 
on the strength of a policy I’ve al- 
ready told you about—maximum 
gallonage through a’ minimum $num- 
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ber of outlets. Only they carried 
that policy much further than we 
or any of our competitors had done 
previously, by actually obtaining a 
throughput in excess of a half million 
gals. a month at some of their most 
favorable outlets. Saveway stations 
advanced a number of successful in- 
novations in station design and serv- 
ice, and, frankly, in some respects 
we have been in the position of hav- 
ing to scurry to catch up with this 
aggressive, competitive jobber. 


So, to the question, can you com- 
pete with the marketing organiza- 
tions of integrated companies, I say 
it is possible. Many jobbers are do- 
ing it successfully, 
happy to say, a number who handle 
Sunoco products. 


But merely being a jobber does not 
ertitle a man to any particular share 
of the market. No one can claim a 
divine right to a market. He can 
on'ty claim a right to compete—a 
right to only that part of the mar- 
ket that he can service more eco- 
nomically and satisfactorily than his 
competitors. 


From a broad, social point of view, 
it does not seem to make much dif- 
ference who wins the right to serve 
the public, so long as the competitor 
who offers the best values wins it, 
whoever he may be. 


In meakizg these remarks about 
competition between jobbers and in- 
tegrated companies, I have been re- 
ferring, of course, to gasoline and 
motor products jobbers. In the case 
of fuel oil jobbers the shoe is on the 
other foot. The question is, can in- 
tegrated company organizatiors com- 
pete with local fuel oil jobbers? And 
the answer is that it is being done 
to some degree, but not with marked 
success. 


Up in Boston, for example, we at- 
tempted to operate directly in a ter- 
ritory in which one of our most im- 
portant competitors was a very cap- 
able jobber. We tried for years anc 
didn’t manage to develop enough 
business to represent the crumbs 
from his table. So not long ago we 
admitted that he was too good for 
us, signed him up as a Sunoco dis- 
tributor, and pulled our own market- 
ing organization out of his territory. 


Jobber Integration—Fuel oil job- 
bers have just about won the field, 
and the reason they have proven so 
successful is that they have taken 
a page from the books of the large 
companies—they have integrated. 
Successful fuel oil jobbers usually 
don’t just sell fuel oil—they sell the 
burners as well. They maintain a 
good service organization, and they 
ean afford to do that because they 
provide service for other equipment 
than just oil burners. They get the 
most out of their trucks and other 
facilities by diversifying their opera- 


including, I'm. 


tions so that they can keep busy the 
year around. : 


Competitive Drive Vital 


Yes, indeed, motor products job- 
bers and distributors, and fuel oil 
jobbers are proving today that they 
have a place in the distribution of 
petroleum products. That’s today. 
Tomorrow the picture may change, 
for the marketing of petroleum is a 
dynamic, ever-changing business. The 
only way any marketer can assure 
his own success tomorrow is to stay 
on top of every change, adopting what 
is good and rejecting what is bad 
as rapidly as he can. 

That’s why, if I were advising a 
young man who was about to enter 
petroleum marketing, I'd encourage 
him to consider his becoming a job- 
ver. And if he chose to do so, I'd 
give him this advice: “My boy, watch 
your competitors like a hawk. Study 
every new idea they come up with. 
Copy every good idea they develop 
ard try to develop some of your own 
that they don’t have. Remember that 
in this business change is the nor- 
mal, expected thing. Never let change 
take you by surprise, and never be 
reluctant to go along with it.” 


And then, I'd add this bit of ad- 
vice: “Remember that your success 
and satisfaction as a jobber will be 
directly dependent upon your ability 
and willingness to be competitive. 


“Emulate the successful oil com- 
panies by makirg it a policy to re- 
invest a part of each year’s profit in 
your business,” I'd also tell him. And 
certainly I'd say something to him 
about burciness ethics, for my experi- 
ence is that in this business char- 
acter is more important than col- 
lateral, and good will is as binding 
as are legal contracts. 


And lastly, I'd tell the young man 
who sought my advice to be proud 
of the petroleum industry. I would 
tell him to stand up for it and to 
speak out on its behalf. I'd urge 
him to become active in OIIC work 
and thus to help others to under- 
stand what oil men have accomplished 
and how they did it. I'd charge him 
to fight forever to keep the industry 
free from government restrictions, 
regulations and control. 


There are no problems before us 
that we can’t work out on the basis 
of our mutuality of interest and with 
full reliance on the principles of com- 
petition and service. If we invite, 
or even permit, the further intrusion 
of governmental authority into our 
industry, our independence of action 
will be lost, and before: long, our 
profitability as well. But if we resist, 
if we maintain our freedom, our in- 
dustry will continue its unbeatable 
record of enterprise, service and 
prosperity.: 
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TALKING THINGS OVER at Sept. 16-17 meeting of Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. in Toledo are, left to right: J. Roger Day, Days’ Oil Co., Edgerton; W. G. 
Lyden, Lyden Oil Co., Youngstown; and Ross Miller, Miller Oil Co., Toledo 


Ohio Jobbers Demand Free Ccmpetition 
For Oil Marketers on New Toll Read 


By JOHN BARTON 
NPN Staff Writer 


TOLEDO, Ohio—Jobbers in Ohio 
are worried about the proposed turn- 
pike that will cross their state in 
1954 (see map on p. 32). 

They fear a possible oil-company 
monopoly of turnpike stations. They 
see a danger that the state itself 
may enter the service station busi- 
ness. And they are afraid that for 
these and other reasons the small 
marketer will be crowded aside in 
the rush to capitalize on turnpike 
traffic. 

The need for action to preserve 
free enterprise and the jobber’s right- 
ful share of the market was the chief 
order of business at the Sept. 16-17 
meeting of Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn.—the largest fall conference in 
the group's history. 

Association President Eric V. Web- 
er of Cincinnati put it this way: 
Turnpikes are “developing a new type 
of economic pressure” on the oil in- 
dustry. He asserted toll roads are 
“becoming a great and serious prob- 
lem,” and added, “It is hard to tell” 
how many in oil marketing “may 
be forced out of business” if high- 
way officials are permitted to carry 
through their proposed road program. 

Resolutions—Before hearing Wil- 
lard W. Wright, Sun Oil Co.’s gen- 
eral manager, discuss how his com- 
pany looks at marketing costs. (see 
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p. 27), the association buck'ed down 
to the job of doing something about 
the Ohio turnpike. It fired off three 
resolutions—-with cop‘es going to the 
state Director of Highways, canci- 
dates for ctate political offices, the 
Ohio Turnpike Commission, cou-ty 
engineers and to trade associations. 
The resolutions show hy jobbers 
consider the Ohio turnpike a threat. 


No Monopoly—tThe first called for 
“free enterprise” operation of turn- 
pike facilities—without oil-company 
monopoly or state management. It 
said this: 

The followirg principles should te 
incorporated in any legislation au- 
thorizing toll roads or limited access 
highways, and any existing legis!a- 
tion should be amended to conform 
to these principles: 


1. Neither the state, nor any po- 
litical subdivision nor agency thereof, 
nor any semi-public corporation shall 
either directly or indirectly engage 
in any commercial activity thereon. 
This would be whether for the pur- 
pose of rendering or furnishing serv- 
ices or selling products which may 
be desired or consumed by those 
using such highways. The business 
which may be thus enjoyed can only 
be developed or secured by its diver- 
sion from the outlets conducted by 
private enterprise already in exist- 
ence in the same area. These out- 
lets may face ultimate liquidation be- 
cause of ‘such ‘diversion. 


2. Where outlets for furnishing oil 
products or any other facilities are 
indispe:sable for those who used such 
highways, adequate supplies will cer- 
tainly be made available by private 
enterprise through the compelling 
force of competition at outlets lo- 
cated on access roacs at poi-ts con- 
venient and readily accessible to the 
motoring public. 

3. Where, under the compu!sion of 
existing legislation, facilities for serv- 
ing or supplying motor'sts are lo- 
cated by governmental authority up- 
on any toll road, such facilities should 
be leased for operation. Leases 
should have terms (1) insuriz-g to 
the public depencable ‘service and 
supp’ies at fair prices, (") preventing 
a monopoly by any supptie~, and giv- 
ing to the public a choice among 
competitors whose products it may 
prefer. 

4. Where, under existing legis!a- 
tion, toll road authoritics have the 
power to construct, o~ authorize oth- 
ers to construct, facil ties to supply 
merchandise or service to motori:ts, 
such legislation should be ame-ded to 
eliminate such power. This would 
prevent any invasion of private en- 
terprise either directly by the con- 
struction of bus‘ness fac'lities upon 
any toll roads built in the future, or 
by authorizing such construction by 
other... 

No Rural Control The second 
resolution stated that generally there 
should be no control of access to 
highways in rural areas. It made 
these points: 

While control of access to express- 
ways and freeways within and im- 
mediately adjacent to metropolitan 
aveas may rea onably be imposed, 
the control of access to highways of 
any type in rural areas ca not be 
justified, and should not be imposed. 
Owners of property abutt'ng on pub- 
lic highways should not be ceprived 
of their right of access thereto either 
by purchase or appropriation. Sub- 
ject to the need for app-zoprviate de- 
celerating and accelerating facilities, 
no restrictions chould be imposed 
upon the rights of the owners of 
property alorg the highways of Ohio. 
Existing statutes authorizing the pur- 
chase or appropriation of access 
rights of property along highways 
in rural areas should be repealed. 

Other Roads Need Help—The third 
resolution called attention to the 
needs of highways in other parts of 
Ohio, and stated they should not be 
neglected because of turnpike con- 
struction. 

Next association meeting will be 
March 17-19, 1953, at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus. It will 
include equipment exhibits. 
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ACCESS ROADS to proposed Ohio turnpike are shown on this map giving turnpike route and proposed interchanges. Blocks marked 

“T” indicate terminals at which turnpike connects with U. S. Route 20 at Indiana line, and with Pennsylvania turnpike at Pennsy]- 

vania line. Circles with numbers indicate 15 interchange points, where motorists may enter and leave turnpike. Highways leading to 

these interchange points are called access roads. Station sites near turnpike on these access roads may get considerable trade from 

turnpike traffic, depending on locality. Highway routes leading to interchange points, from east to west on map, are: 7, 18, 5, 14, 
8, 21, 42, 10, 57, 250, 53, 120 (to be re-routed), 20, 108 and 15 


Construction Near for Ohio Turnpike— Stations Undecided 


Road crews should start this fall’ 
on the 241-mile Ohio turnpike con- 
necting the Pennsylvania turnpike 
with U. S. Route 20 near the Indiana 
state line. It will be similar in con- 
struction to the Pennsylvania turn- 
pike, and should be finished in 1954. 


The new highway will have 14 
“service areas’’—for service stations 
and restaurants. At all 14, a station 
and restaurant will be located on 
each side of the highway. As yet, 
the Ohio Turnpike Commission has 
not set specifications for stations, but 
they will be similar to Pennsylvania 
turnpike outlets. (Service areas on 
that highway cost up to $1 million 
each. ) 


Up to now, the commission has 
been rushing through construction of 
the road itself, especially a 15-mile 
stretch joining the Pennsylvania 
turnpike (to be finished next year). 
For this reason, the commission has 
not finally decided the method of 
bidding for turnpike facilities, how 
the business will be divided among 
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various interested suppliers, or the 
kind of contracts for operating sta- 
tions. A date for the start of bidding 
has not been set. 

The Interchanges — However, the 
commission has located the 15 high- 
way interchanges shown on the map 
above. These are the points at which 
traffic can enter and leave the turn- 
pike. Stations built on routes leading 
to the interchanges may enjoy a good 
business from turnpike traffic, al- 
though this depends a lot on local 
conditions. In addition, there are the 
two terminals, at the east and west 
ends of the turnpike. 

Because land on the turnpike route 
is fairly level, no tunnels will be 
needed, so that oil trucks will be al- 
lowed to use the -highway. Traffic 
volume is expected to compare favor- 
ably with that of the Pennsylvania 
turnpike. 

Construction Details — The Ohio 
turnpike will be of 10-in. reinforced 
concrete, with a 6-in. granular sub- 
base. Shoulders will be stabilized and 
surfaced. There will be two 12-ft. 


lanes in;each direction, with a 56-ft. 
median strip (although this will vary 
somewhat in different localities). 
Shoulders on “slow” lanes (right side 
of road) will be 10-ft., and “passing”’ 
lanes will have 8-ft. shoulders. 


In building the turnpike, engineers 
will have to make four river cross- 
ings, 30 stream crossings, 298 high- 
way grade separations, 36 railroad 
grade separations and 251 drainage 
structures. 


Who Controls Turnpike—Construc- 
tion of the highway is controlled by 
the Ohio Turnpike Commission, ap- 
pointed by the governor. It is com- 
posed of two attorneys, a banker, a 
fiscal expert (two Republicans and 
two Democrats) plus the state high- 
way director. 


Because interest charges in financ- 
ing the turnpike are high, the com- 
mission is seeking to expedite road 
construction. It is reportedly paying 
higher-than-usual fees, plus overtime, 
for those working on the highway. 
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OIL WOMEN- 


A Better Industry Their Goal 


By PATRICIA FARRELL 
NPN Staff Writer 


HOUSTON—tThe women of the oil 
industry are on the march, and the 
industry promises to be the better for 
it. 

More than one thousand of them 
—1,019 to be exact—made that fact, 
and that promise, abundantly evi- 
dent just two weeks ago by showing 
up here for the first annual con- 
vention of the Assn. of Desk and 
Derrick Clubs of North America. 

They came from 18 states, and 
from Canada, too, and their interests 
were one: 

“To promote among the women em- 
ployed in the petroleum and allied 
industries. . .a clearer understanding 
of the industry which they serve to 
the end that the enlightenment gained 

-may increase their interest and 
enlarge their scope of service.” 

That was the 
brought them here. 

The promise lies in the fact that 
so many of them came to join ac- 
tively in plotting the furtherance of 
a growth—and a program—which in 
just three short years has seen more 
than 5,500 oil women, representing 
some 400 oil companies, enrolled in 
Desk and Derrick Clubs the country 
over. 

This convention was no mere “hen” 
party as many oil men would believe. 

The girls came here on business 
and they stuck to the job. With, of 
course, time out for the usual social 
functions. 


objective which 
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Who They Were—tThey represented 
every phase of the industry from 
production and refining to marketing 

not only secretaries and clerks 
but engineers, geologists and even oil 
company executives. 


Women like Lois Magruder, an oil 
equipment jobber from Louisville, 
Ky., who has been in the business 
since 1923; Doris Whiteside, who is 
office manager of the Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Assn. in Dallas; Mar- 
celine Marquis from New York City, 
editor of Ethyl Corp.’s employe pub- 
lication; and Mary Olds of Casper, 
Wyo., secretary-treasurer of Olds Oil 
Corp. 


And then women like Irene Stim- 
son Cox of San Antonio, who talks 
about casing heads and drill pipe as 
other women talk about their new 
hats. Irene purchases all the drilling 
equipment for the Panhandle Petrole- 
um Co. of which she is a director, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The women came on trains, planes 
and by buses and cars. One group 
from Calgary arrived with undimmed 
enthusiasm after riding over 2,200 
miles for six days in a chartered bus. 
The Casper, Wyo. group flew in by 
chartered plane and marched into the 
Shamrock Hotel dressed in full cow- 
boy regalia. 


If the men should have any doubt 
abovt the determination of these 
women, they have just to be told of 
the young lady from Oklahoma City 
who actually postponed long-prepared 


EMERALD ROOM at the Shamrock 
Hotel is the scene of this speakers’ table. 
Left to right, Mrs. Inez Awty Schaeffer, 
New Orleans, founder of the Desk and 
Derrick Clubs; John C. Flanagan, 
United Gas Corp., guest; Mrs. Rosalie 
Jordan, OIIC, Dallas, national public re- 
lations chairman; and Russell B. Brown, 
general counse), Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America, guest speaker 


Miss Margaret Neff, president-elect 


Mrs. Lee Wilson Hoover, president 


wedding plans to join her contingent 
of Houston-bound oil women! 

Down to Business—In one respect, 
these oil women remained true to 
tradition—they talked and talked and 
talked—not about clothes and bridge 
clubs but things foreign to most 
women: bulk plants and terminals, 
Oil Progress Week and federal con- 
trol, increased efficiency and indus- 
try education. In fact, they talked 
themselves right into setting up edu- 
cational programs and undertaking 
industry projects. 

In the next few months, there prob- 
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DIRECIORS meet with 1953 officers of Desk and Derrick Clubs 
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Left to right, Mrs. Ruth Palmer, Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas 


Assn., Casper; Miss Doris Whiteside, Texas Mid-Continent Oil an] Gas Assn., Dallas; Mrs. Lamont Tofte, Texas Seismograph 
Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., treasurer; Miss Frances Crawford, Vicks urg, Miss., secretary; Mrs. Irene Stimson Cox, Panhandle Pro- 
ducing Co., San Antonio, Ist vice president; Miss Margaret Neff, D xie Geological Service, Jackson, Miss., president; Miss Anne Cur- 
ren, Ohio Oil, Tulsa, 2nd vice president; Miss Eleanor Crockett Royalite Ol Co., Calgary; Miss Carol Eberhart, The Texas Co., 
New York; Mrs. Lillian Tucker, Pan American Production Co., Shreveport; Miss Maxine R. Hacke, Warren Petroleum Co., Tulsa 


GUEST SPEAKER Walter Hallanan, Plymouth O:1 president and chairman of the Na- 

tional Petroleum Council is greeted by two Desk and Derrick members. Audrey Lee 

Stokey, left, Houston Slush Pump Repair Co.; and Edna Reskey, president of the Cal- 
gary Club of Canada 


ably won’t be an oil man anywhere 
who won't be conscious of the Deck 
and Derrick Clubs. Its members will 
be making field trips to bulk plants, 
terminals, refineries and pipe lines. 
They will sponsor Oil Progress Week 
parades and rallies and will be heard 
and seen on radio and television dis- 
cussion panels and they'll be calling 
on the men to give speeches and lec- 
tures. Look for them too, in doing 
their part to help fight local or fed- 
eral legislation harmful to the indus- 
try. 

Aside from industry projects, the 
women made room in their tightly 
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packed two-day mecting to discuss 
ways and means to increase the mem- 
bership and at the same time control 
it. They elected 1953 officers and 
regional directors, talked about ways 
to improve club publications, extend 
the public relations department and 
set up operating policies. 

They heard themselves lauded by 
guest speakers Russell B. Brown of 
the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America and were enlisted in oil's 
fight against government control by 
Walter Hallanan, chairman of the 
National Petroleum Council and presi- 
dent of Plymouth Oil Co. 


They were officially recognized by 
the American Petroleum Institute 
and Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee and were presented a “Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation,” signed by 
Frank Porter and Edwin Esmay. 


The oil companies, too, gave their 
full support and backing. They spon- 
sored the luncheons and banquets. 


Houston itself was more than 
aware that it was host to the first 
national convention of oil women— 
thanks to the ab'e direction of the 
club’s national publicitv chairman, 
Rosalie Jordan of the API, and local 
chairman Jean Graves of F. G. 
Franke! & Sons. 


The Shamrock Hotel even turned 
over its $100-a-day pre-idential suite 
to the Hou:ton chapter, which in turn 
opened it to the entire convention. 


An Idea Grows—The Desk and Der- 
rick club started back in March, 1949, 
when a young woman decided that 
the oil women she knew had only 
vague knowledge of oil industry op- 
erations and problems. Inez Awty 
Schaeffer didn’t realize what she had 
started when she formed a little club 
of oil women in New Orleans. Within 
two months, the organi-ation had 
over 200 members and had spread 
to Jackson, Miss. One town followed 
another, until to date the association 
can boast of 45 clubs, including two 
in Canada. 


.And still they come. Before 
the convention recessed applications 
for clubs in other towns and other 
states were passed on to the board. 
There is no doubt that when the 
1953 national convention time rolls 
around it will be a meeting of a larg- 
er and stronger Desk and Derrick 
Club of North America. 
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Gasoline Still Stronger Than Fuel Oils 


Cold weather might not be very far off, but the ma- 
jority of buyers of petroleum products still were more 
interested in gasoline than fuel oils in most marketing 
districts across the nation the past week. Distillates were 
firm in most cases, but prompt buying activity was light. 
Heavy fuel inventories remained a big problem with 
many refiners. 

Several carro-lot inquiries for gasoline for both prompt 
and forward lifting were still in market at the Gulf 
Coast, and trade sources said there were no signs of 
“early eas.ng” in supply. Several] refiners, usually sellers, 
were still trying to buy material, although two refiners 
reported being “in balance” on gasoline for first time this 
summer. 

On the Atlantic Seaboard, gasoline demand for ship- 
ment into October continued ahead of supply, although 
inqu'r:es probab‘y were lighter because of lateness of sea- 
son and scarcity of offer:ngs. In the M dwest, there were 
reports which indicated refiners were in better balance 
on gasoline, and small lots were offered for shipment out 
of Ok'aroma at 0.125 to 0.375c “under published prices.” 
Most Midwest and Mid-Continent refiners sa'd “peak of 
season” was past, but still described demand as “good’’. 


Fuel oil offerings rema‘ned available at East Coast 
ports at “discounted” prices, primarily due to the fact 
that suppliers lacked storage space. At upriver points, 
also, trade sources reported high level of both distillate 
and heavy fue] stocks, which hampered trad'ng at the 
Gulf Coast. Buyers of distillates, especially, were in- 
terested in prompt offerings, s'nce they expect good 
burning o'l market later in season, but few could touch 
the prompt offers of material made by refiners at the 
Gulf. 

Unconf'rmed reports told of three’ cargoes of No. 6 
fue] so'd at the Gulf for lifting November through Febru- 
ary, with seller to “surrender” same number of cargoes 
of No. 2 fuel to buyer during same per‘od. Most trade 
sources ind'cated, Fowever, that residual was available 
in cargo lots at “discounts” under $1.50 at the Gulf. 

Midwestcrn ref'ners also reported lack of prompt de- 
mand for either distillates or residual, but added a great 
deal of interest was shown by buyers looking for late 
fall and winter material. Regular customer orders for 
residual fuel perked up slightly, but low and high sulfur 
No. 6 was offered to resellers from $0.75 and up. Tank 
car marketer disclosed sale of “a few” cars of low-sulfur 
No. 6 at $0.80, Group 3. 

Lubricating oils in the Mid-Continent ranged 0.5 to 
1.5c lower, to feature price activity during week. Con- 
ventional and solvent oil prices were affected, following 
reductions reported by three refiners. 

One retail gasoline price war—at Flint, Mich.— 
“feathered out” over a wider area and at same time, prices 
were down in the city proper. 

Following reduction of 0.9c in dealer tank wagon price 
for Red Crown (regular grade) posted at Standard of 
Indiana's Flint bulk plant of Sept. 10, posting was lowered 
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another 0.9c on Sept. 15 and 1c on Sept. 17, leaving price 
at 12.4c, according to reports to NPN. 

Sources said both major and private brands of regular 
were retailing in Flint at 16.4c and up, or 2c lower 
than low postings reported late last mid-September. All 
above prices ex 6.5c state and federal taxes. 

D:pressed Flint prices resulted in “feathering out’ of 
reductions to dealers over a wide area by at least one 
large company, which said Flint war was “draining gal- 
lonage from whole area” and cuts had been made to pro- 
tect outlying dealers. 

While Flint’s war was still raging, another one—at 
Denver, Colo.—apparently had just about run its course. 

Reports said that the two-months-old war was virtual- 
ly ended, with majority of stations handling major and 
private brand gasolines posting what trade sources said 
were “normal” prices. 

Stations started raising their prices Sept. 18, and 
late Sept. 19 most major brand outlets were selling regu- 
lar at 20c, private at 18.4c (ex 8c state and federal 
taxes). 

Tankship chartering continued active during the week, 
with three clean ships and 14 dirties fixed for later Sep- 
tember and early October trips to North-of-Hatteras des- 
tinations. Clean rate from the Gulf to New York was 
up 7c to $3.92 per ton (USMC plus 32%%). Gulf-New 
York dirty rate, meanwhile, slipped back to $3.71 (USMC 
plus 30%) on fixture of two ships. 

In New York City, Socony-Vacuum for second consecu- 
tive year was only supplier to submit quotations to De- 
partment of Purchase covering bulk of city’s require- 
ments for gaso‘ine during 12 months’ period Nov. 1, 1952, 
to Oct. 31, 1953 (see p. 38 for detailed bids). 

LP-gas spot trading remained slow, but general firm- 
ing in market in most Mid-Continent districts was indi- 
cated in trade reports. (See p. 47). 

Argentine government, in market for approximately 
62,000 bbls. of lubricating oils, received bids from more 
companies in Buenos Aires than were submitted in New 
York (see p. 38). 


GULF COAST 
Cargo Trading Marks Time 


Cargo trading at the Gulf continued to mark time in 
the week ended Sept. 20. Status of most products was 
unchanged with gasoline still hard to obtain for prompt 
lifting, distillate fuel oils available prompt, and residual 
fuels weak. Price quotations for all products also were 
unchanged. 

Inquiries for a large total volume of gasoline for both 
prompt and forward lifting, domestic and export, still 
hung over the market. But the dearth of offerings was 
as pronounced as at any time during the past summer, and 
trade sources say there are no signs of “early easing” in 
the supply picture. 

Several companies, usually sellers of gasoline, still 
were on the buying side last week, although two com- 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Sept. 16 through Sept. 22) 


Monday Friday Thursday 
Sept. 22 


Sept. 18 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


Wednesday 

Sept. 17 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): Sept. 19 
N, Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 12.5 12.5 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 12 12 12 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ove cove coe eee 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 
(Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .... 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ° 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt:) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 

N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 

W. Tex. (Texas & +" Mex. shpt. 

E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. e 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck wnsp.) ececcces 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. ° 12 12 12 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 

E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. hee 
E. Tex {truck Tnsp.) ee 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 age pay 
Midwestern (Group 3 ba 
N, Tex. (Texas & New —=4% shpt. 
W. Tex. (Texas & 4 Mex. shpt. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. 

Cent. W. Tex. 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. Pa 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 

N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.)— 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 
N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Texas & 4 Mex, shpt.) . 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truek rasp.) eccces 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct, (Premium): 
_ York harbor . 

w York harbor, barges 
Paitaderphie 

Philadelphia, barges 

Baltimore 

Baltimore, barges 


Metor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 

Mew Zork WASBOF 4... cccescccccs coece 
New York harbor, barges ..... ° 
Philadelphia . oe 

te en BED ctsvsaseca eocceece 
Baltimor 

Baltimore, 


Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. (Regular): 
New York harbor . 
New York harbor, barges ecoce 
Philadetphia 
ee barges . 

Baltimor 
Baltimore, barges 

Motor Gasoline 

Western Ponsa, Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) .... 

86 Oct, (Regular) 

Western Penna., Oil City: 

OO Oat. CPEGMAD cccceccccceece 
86 Oct. (Regular) ........+.. 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct. (Prem.) ... 
86 Oct, (Regular) 


esday 

Sept. 16 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


12.75(2) ° 12.75(2) 12.75(2 
12.5-12.75 12.5-12. 2.5-12. 12.5-12.75 
11.75-12. 75 11.75-12.75 11.75-12. 11.75-12.75 


(3) 11.5-11.875 
(5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 
(3)11.375-11.75 ° ° (3) 11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 . (2)12-12.7 


1212) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


on. 5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 
(5)11.375-11.75 
3 ° (3)11.375-11.75 
75 ° (2)12-12.75 


1212) 1242) 
(2)11.75-12 (2)11.75-12 
12 12 


12 12 
11.75 11.75 
10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 


10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 


(4)10.5-10.875 

(5) 10.375-10.625 

(4) 10.375-10.5 
10.75-11.25 


10.75-11 
(2)10.75-11 
10.75 


10.75-11.5 
10.75-11 


10.75-11.5 
10. 


15.05 15.05 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
12.8 12.8 


13.85-14.35 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.15 
15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12. 





15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 
(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 


11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


(3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13. 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


13.75-14 


13. 75-14 
12.75(2) 


12.75(2) 


13.75-14 


12.75(2) 12.75(2) 


12.75(2) 


13.75- 


13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12. fei. 3(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12. Feci2. 9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.912) 


13.9(2) 
12.92) 


13.942) 
12.912) 


13.9(2) 
12.942) 12.942) 





panies said their positions were “in balance” for the first 
time since last Spring. Some trade sources said they ex- 
pected the tight gasoline market to extend well into 
November. 

Most gasoline inquiries were for premium-grade, but 
there were ready buyers for all grades—“down to 70-72 
oct. leaded,” some sources declared. 

Kerosine and No. 2 fuel remained slow moving due 
principally to full storage at river terminals and also 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Fuel Oil Trading Quiet 


Trading continued quiet along the East Coast the third 
week in September. Fuel oil offerings at “discounted” 
prices made little headway in tempting buyers. Residual 
storage facilities were bulging at both primary and secon- 


along the East Coast. Cargoes of kerosine and No. 2 fuel 
were available for prompt lifting, but prices were firm 
at 9c and 8c for the two products, respectively. 

No pickup in demand for heavy fuel was indicated in 
the reports of most suppliers and traders, and several 
cargoes—low sulfur as well as high sulfur—reportedly 
were available at “discounts” under $1.50 per bbl. 
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dary supply levels, and distillate fuel buyers apparently 
were waiting for “soft spots” in market to make their 
final pre-season purchases. 

Gasoline generally remained tight—there were ready 
buyers, including majors, still in the market. Suppliers’ 
quotations were unchanged for all products at all points. 

While confirmation of firm offerings was lacking, No. 2 
fuel was said to be available in barge lots at New York 
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Harbor at 9.4c, or 0.25c lower than was generally quoted 
for barge lots. Late in the week, several cargoes reportedly 
were available on the basis of 9.25c, delivered New York, 
late September. 

Gasoline inquiry fell off somewhat, principally, traders 
said, because spot buyers had just about given up trying 
to obtain material. At the same time, potential demand 
still was reported greatly in excess of supply. The only 
offerings of gasoline reported the past week were “minor 
quantities” held.for “premiums” of 0.125 to 0.375c above 
low quoted prices. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Demand Slow; Prices Steady 


Lubricating oil demand was reported quiet by most 
refiners in Western Penna. the third week in September, 
and there were some indications of slightly easier supply 
in some grades. At same time, prices remained steady, 
and several refiners reported that continued good de- 
mand for branded motor oils was preventing their of- 
fering unblended stocks. , 

Demand was good for gasoline, steady for light fuel 
oils. Domestic call continued slow for scale wax, active 
for finished petrolatums. Export sales of both products 
still were lagging. Quotations for all products were un- 
changed. 

Prices of bright stock, most cylinder stocks, and heavy 
neutral oi] remained firm. Light neutral oil prices were 
easy. At same time, freer supply was indicated by in- 
creased availability of bright stock and neutral “from 
more directions,” according to several buyer sources. 

Bright stock generally was held for 30c, the low quoted 
price. Neutral, 200 vis., was held in some cases for 29c, 
lc higher than low quotation, and inter-refinery pur- 
chases at 29c were reported. At same time, some refiner- 
buyers said they had been offered 200 neutral in fairly 
sizeable quantities at 27c and 27.5c. In several instances 
600 flash cylinder stock, quoted at 29c, was offered to 
resellers at 28c. 

Domestic demand for finished petrolatum, active over 
recent months, has become increasingly brisk, according 
to some refiners. Several sources also reported “some 
firming” in export prices. While snow white, quoted at 
refineries upward from 6.875c, continued available at 
7.25c, FAS New York, prices were said to be tending up- 
ward with sales more numerous at 7.275c and 7.5c. 

Scale wax, on the other hand, generally continued in 
slow demand, with low quoted 3.85c tank car price at 
refineries “weak,” and export inquiries negligible. 


MID.CONTINENT 


Lube Oil Prices Drop 


Most grades of lubricating oils ranged from 0.5 to 1.5c 
lower in the Mid-Continent the past week, following re- 
ductions reported by three refiners in their quotations, 
but otherwise, another week passed without much trad- 
ing activity or change in supply and demand status of 
refined products. 

Conventional neutral oils, from 150 vis. to 300 vis., 
were 0.5 to 1.5c lower, and conventional bright stocks 
were down ic at end of week. In addition, solvent neu- 
trals ranged 0.5 to 1.5c lower and solvent bright 1.5c 
lower, with most refiners reporting light demand, both 
domestic and foreign. 

Demand for prompt burning oils remained on the slow 
side, according to most trade sources. However, refiners 
generally were not “pressing”’ distillates on market, and 
marketers said it was difficult to find No. 2 at more than 
0.375c “under published prices,” or No. 1 at more than 
0.5c “under the market” for resale, 


Refiner in Arkansas said his heavy fuel shipments 
from Sept. 1 to Sept. 20 were only 1,000 bbls. shy of 
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the total amount of residual he shipped north during 
entire month of August. Others said regular-customer 
calls for residual were “fair,” but heavy fuel stocks were 
still troublesome to many refiners throughout the Mid- 
Continent, and marketers said they had no trouble buy- 
ing “good” No. 6 at $0.75, Group 3 basis, for resale. 

Cycled gasoline prices dropped slightly, according to 
most resellers, with material available at end of week 
at 9.25c, Group 3, for resale. Week ago, little material 
was offered at less than 9.375c, for resale. Some “dis- 
counts” also were being offered on refined gasoline with 
some offered for shipment north in tank cars at 0.25 
to 0.375c “under published prices.” Refined gasoline 
however, was still tight at a number of Mid-Continent 
p’ants, reports indicated. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT ~ 
Trading Lull Hits All Markets 


Last week’s warm weather in Chicago District brought 
a lull in trading of all products. This was true of gaso- 
line even though suppliers said call for product from 
regular customers was good. Refiners generally de- 
scribed their gasoline position as one in which inven- 
tories were being kept in trim in readiness for usual 
winter buildup of stocks. 

Both refiners and Independent river terminal oper- 
ators said they were “waiting” with full tanks for the 
heating season to start. Despite big inventories, how- 
ever, prices for light fuels were steady. 

Residual fuels continued easy. Purchases of No. 5 fuel 
in transport lots at 5.25c, FOB Chicago District, and 
similar quantities of low-sulfur No. 6 at 6.25c, all for re- 
sale, were disclosed by a resale agent. Suppliers’ quo- 
tations for No. 5 ranged from 6.8 to 7.15c and for low- 
sulfur No. 6 from 5.9 to 6.175c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Continued Warm Spell Retards Trading 


Continuation of the warm spell in the Midwest last 
week kept demand for light and heavy fuels at a mini- 
mum, according to refiners and tank car marketers. Re- 
finers said call for gasoline remained high, but produc- 
tion had overtaken demand and inventories now were 
comfortable. Prices were unchanged. 

Some trading in light and heavy fuels was disclosed. 
Mostly, however, refiners waited with full storage for 
their jobbers to begin ordering distillates. Dearth of 
contract shipping instructions brought increased volume 
of open market offerings of light fuel, according to 
marketers. One marketer reported “scattered” sales 
of No. 1 fuel at 8c and of No. 2 at 7.375c. Another said 
he had purchased “a few” cars of No. 1 at 7.75c 
and No. 2 at 7.125c, all for resale. Quotations reported 
by refiners for No. 1 ranged from 8 to 8.75c and for 
No. 2 from 7.5 to 8.125c. 

Sales of five cars of low-sulfur No. 6 at $0.75 and 
similar quantity at $0.80, Group 3, were disclosed by 
marketers. Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 ranged from 
$0.90 to $1.00. Reseller also reported purchase of two 
cars of No. 5 fuel at $1.15; offerings to the trade ranged 
from $1.20 to $1.25. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Trading Quiet; Prices Unchanged 


Trading was quiet in all products in Central Michigan 
last week and prices were unchanged. 

Several days of warm weather stimulated demand for 
gasoline, but higher temperatures brought a lull in call 
for light and heavy fuels. Although residuals were weak 
in open market because of top heavy positions, two re- 
finers said their inventories were not out of balance, 
principally as result of an “unusually good” asphalt 
season. 
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OIL MARKETS 








NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Sept. 22 15.36 11.65 
Month Ago 15.36 11.65 
Year Ago . 15.12 11.67 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in £0 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minal-; Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.,. N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 





713.40 covering 4,280,000 gals. for delivery in Borough 
of Queens, but in this Class (No. 5) Socony was apparent 
low with total dollar bid of $557,923.60. 








Argentine Lube Oil Bids 


NEW YORK—In addition to 11 companies who sub- 
mitted bids to Argentine goverhment at New York re- 
cently for supply of 10,000 cubic meters (approximately 
62,900 bbls.) of various grades of lubricating oil, 15 other 
companies tendered bids in Buenos Aires. 

With a few exceptions, low bids submitted at New 
York (see Sept. 10 NPN, p. 42) were lower than those 
submitted in the Argentine capital. 

Exceptions, with low bids submitted at 
shown in parentheses, are: 

Solvent Bright Stock (29.47c)—Bidder, taking ex- 
ception to specifications stipulated in Argentine invita- 
tion, quoted 28c gal., in bulk, FOP ship at the Gulf. 

310 S.R. Cylinder Stock—(46.75c)—37.25c in drums, 
FAS Gulf Port. 

270 S.R. Cylinder Stock—Alternate for 310 s.r. (42.97c) 

bidder, taking specification exceptions, quoted 36.8c in 
drums, FAS New Orleans, on approximately 500 cubic 
meters (tender called for 3,000 cubic meters). 

Other highlights of Buneos Aires bidding: 

California refiner quoted 29.37c for solvent bright stock, 
23.2c for 500 vis. solvent neutral, and 20.18c for 300 vis. 
solvent neutral, in bulk, FOB. vessel, San Francisco area. 

Taking exceptions to specifications, New York exporter 
quoted 39.7c for 310 s.r. cylinder stock in drums, FAS 
Bremen, Germany. 


Low New York bid for 500 vis. solvent neutral was 


21.9c, FOB ship at the Gulf, instead of 22.33c as stated 
in Sept. 10 NPN. 


New York 


Mexican Bunker Price Rises 
MEXICO, D. F.—Petroleos Mexicanos reports 10c in- 


crease in its price for bunker Diesel oil at Mexican 
Pacific Coast ports, effective Sept. 19. New prices are 
$5.00 per bbl. (of 159 liters) at Guaymas, and $4.10 
at Manzanillo and Salina Cruz. 


Covington (Ky.) Kerosine Price Cut 


LOUISVILLE—Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) reports 
reduction of 0.9c, te 14.5c per gal., in its tank wagon 
price for kerosine at Covington, Ky., effective Sept. 12. 


Socony Lone Bidder for Bulk of NYC ‘Gas’ 


NEW YORK—For second consecutive year, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. was only supplier to submit quota- 
tions to New York City’s Department of Purchase cover- 
ing bulk of city’s requirements for gasoline during 12 
months’ period Nov. 1, 1952 to Oct. 31, 1953, in bids 
opened here Sept. 19. Company’s prices were slightly 
higher than quoted to the City last year. 

Socony quoted on city’s entire requirements—17,693,600 
gals.—with total dollar bid of $2,325,467.38. Only other 
bidder was Cities Service, with total dollar bid of $560,- 





Crude Oil Prices 
No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during the week ended Sept. 20. For complete 
crude price schedules see p. 45-46 of this issue. 











Socony’s bids this year for delivery of regular-grade 
gasoline by tank wagon in the five boroughs of New 


York City compare with last year’s 


Based on award of contract for city’s entire 
requirements . SSS ee 
Based on partial “awards 


Detail bids follow, R indicates regular-grade; 


unleaded gasoline. 


Class No, I 
Items 1 through 9 
New York City; 
Prices bid by Socony-Vacuum. 
Item 
No. Grade Delivery 
bia TW 
Drum 
Pickup, City TW 
Snow Service 
TW 
Drum 
TW 
Drum 
Marine Stations 
TW. Otisville, 
N. Hampton & 
Camp La Guardia 
7, Otisville 
’, Westchester Co. 
7, Ulster Co. 
Putnam Co. 
y, Orange Co. 
: ’, Schoharie Co. 
gallonage Class No. 1, 17,693,600; t 
2,325,467.38. 


CPIM VewNH 
RPacavIRAAD 


my 


Total 
Vacuum, 


lass No, 2 


bids as follows: 
1952 1951 


12.88¢ 12.77¢ 
12.91 13.09 


P, premium-grade; U 


include deiivery anywhere in five boroughs of 
Items 10 through 16 are for delivery outside the city 


Quantity 
(Gals.) 


Price 
(ec Gal.) 


15,603,000 88 


9,100 88 
200.000 2.6 
560,000 -65 
809,500 .38 

80,000 9.38 
12,000 .38 

1,200 9.38 

275,000 
26,500 


18,000 
46,000 
22,000 
14,000 
7,000 
10,000 14.2 
otal dollar bid Socony- 


Items 17 through 25, covering Manhattan only. Prices bid by Socony- 


Vacuum, 


Quantity 


Grade Delivery 
vo TW 
Drum 
Pickup, City, TW 
Snow Service 
TW 
Drum 
TW 
Drum 

J Marine Stations 
gallonage Class No. 2 4,243,700; t 
$465,073.77. 


Total 
Vacuum, 


lass No 


c 
Items 26 through 31, Bronx only. 


Price 
(Gals.) (ce Gal.) 
3,473,400 12.91 
200 17.91 
100,000 12.6 
192,000 14.65 
323,500 14.41 
80,000 19.41 
12,000 14.41 
600 19.41 
62,000 19.2 
ytal dollar bid Socony- 


. 3 
Prices bid by Socony-Vacuum 


Quantity Price 


Grade Delivery 
a = TW 
R Drum 
oan Snow Service 
ae TW 
a Drum 
U Marine Stations 
gal onage Class No. 3, 2,673,200; t 
Vacuum, $352,206.12. 
Class No, 4 


Items 32 through 36, Brooklyn only. Prices 


(Gals.) 
2,409,100 
5,100 
72,000 14.65 
128,900 14.41 
100 19.41 

58,000 19.2 
ytal dollar bid Socony 


(ec Gal.) 
12.91 
17.91 


bid by Socony-Vacuum 


Quantity Price 


Grade Delivery 
R TW 
Snow Service 
P TW 
U Drum 
U Marine Stations 
gallonage Class No. 4, 5,327,900 
Vacuum, $700,619.39. 
Class No. 
Items 37 through 43, Queens only 


>) 
2 
= 
= 


CQUIAAA 


Delivery 
TW 


Drum 

Pickup, City TW 

Snow Service 

TW 

Drum 

Marine Stations 
gallonage Class No. 5, 4.280.000; t 
$560,713.40; Socony, $557,923.60. 


Total 
Service, 


Class No. 6 
Items 44 through 48 Richmond only. Prices 
Grade Delivery 
sale TW 
R Drum 
P TW 
Pm Drum 
U Marine Stations 
gallonage Class No. 6, 1,025,300; 
$34,372.03. 


1o.al 
Vacuum, 
Class No. 7 

Items 49 through 55, 
Socony are same as shown in Items 10 throug 
which see on Page 1-A. 
dollar bid Socony-Vacuum $20,227,000. 


total dollar bid 


total 


Total gallonage Class No. 7, 


(Gals.) 
, 779,500 
200,000 14.65 
263,200 14.41 
200 19.41 
85,000 19.2 
Socony 


(e Gal.) 
12.91 


Prices 
Quantity (ce Gal.) 
(Gals.) Cc. 8. 
3,975,400 
2,200 
100.00 
96,000 
58,200 
200 
18,000 
otal dollar bids; 


13.02 
17.02 


Cities 


bid by Socony-Vacuum 
Quantity Price 
(Gals.) 

965,900 
1,600 17.91 
35,700 14.41 
100 19.41 

22,000 19.2 
dollar bid Socony 


(ce Gal.) 
12.91 


deliveries outside New York City. Prices bid by 


h 16 under Class No. 1 
143,500; total! 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT SEPT. 22 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Ol) 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners. by pipeline terminal operators. and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments: for the busi- 
ness day or period stated: except Tank Wagon prices. prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only. so designated; FOB re- 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times al! sellers. withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give O/JLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers oniy and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ru:itngs are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings. except where tett-: M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OJLGRAM Price 


fineries or terminais; in cents per gal 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound: ex all fees and taxes: 
for crude oi! and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by O/LGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


88 Oct 
82 Oct 
80 Oct 
60 Oct 


. Prem. 

. Reg. 

b UE Secsssocccnes 
. M & below 


(3911.5-11.875 
(4)10.5-10.875 


9.625-10.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


88 Oct 
82 Oct 
60 Oct 


MIDW 
88 
R2 
60 


. Prem, 
. oe 
. M & below 


ee ee ee €5001.375-11.75 
(5)10.375- 10.625 
9.5-9.875 


ESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


(3)11.375-11.75 
(4)10.375-10.5 
9.75(2) 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.75(2) 
(2)12-12.75 
12 


10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.5 


RTL whe-66 Cus cones 
. M & below ....... 9.75-10.8 


TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct. 


12 
11.75-12.75 
- €2)11,.75-12 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


CENT. 


88 Oct. 
82 Oct. 
60 Oct. 


ARE. 


88 Oct, 


W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
12 


Reg. 10.75 
M & below 


(For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
11.75 


86 Oct. 


80 Oct 


60 Oct. 


. Reg. 10.75 
M & below 9.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
. Prem. 


. Prem. 
. Prem, 


@O Oct. 


11.6-12.375 
11.5-12.125 
11.375 
10.5-11.125 
9.5-10.875 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 


except per bh! 


Service invoice. 
“where & on is 


WFSTFEN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


90 Oct Prem 


13.75-14 
R46 Ort Reg 


12.7512) 
on City: 


90 Ort Prem. 
86 Ort Reg 


13.75-13 9 
12.75-12.942) 


Pittshargh: 


90 Oct. Prem. 


13.912) 
86 Oct Reg. 


12.942) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 

(FOR Central Michigan refineries) 

90 Oct Prem. (2113 5-14 25 
86 Oct. Prem. 13.25-13.75(2) 
84 Oct (25124 13 125 
82 Oct. (2)12.25-12.75 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles dist.: 


99 Ort Prem. 
BO Ges, TRE, ocacccsceses 


13.3-16.5 
12-14(2) 


San Fran. dist.: 
08 Cet Prem. .ccoccccses 
80 Oct. Reg. .....-..-00% 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


San Joaquin Valley dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem, ........+-. 
GP GaR: BOE.  coccseccses 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliabiy 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° F. 200 


5 p.t ‘ ‘ (2)2 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi 
0 p.t 

10 p.t 

15 p.t 


25 p.t 


PATENT CHEMICALS 
MCORPORATEDO 


Paterson 4, New Jersey 


Price Service. Inc.. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest O/LGRAM 
publishing office. New York Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt's 
1213 West 3rd St.. Cleveland 13. Ohio 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Annua) 


Bright Stocks 


145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col 
32.5 


31.5 
(2)30 33 


Cylinder Stocks 

490 s.r filterb’l 2543) 
ann sr 27«3) 
600 flash 2914) 
630 flash 30(3) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Olls—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 


60-85 vis 
86-110 vis 
150 vis 
180 vis 
200 vis 
250 vis 
280 vis 
300 vis 


Swwwewewinr 


Bright Stock—Conventionai 
200 vis D: 
10-25 p.p 
150-160 vis D: 
0-10 p.p 
10-25 p.p 
120 vis D: 
0-10 p.p 


Bright Stock-——Solvent 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 


Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 v.!.) 
170-180 vis 

200-210 vis. 

300 vis 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 


LUBRICATING OILS | 


for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


? O Box 105! Arias Lite Buidung 
Tulse 2, Otlohome 
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GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i. (2)32-34 
Neutral Olls—Vis, at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
100 vis, 
200 vis. 
300 vis 
500 vis 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 
PALE OILS: 
Vis. 
100 £-2% suena (4)12-12.5(2) 
200 2-3 (3) 13~13.513) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(2) 
(3)18-19(3) 


(3)12-12.5(2) 
(3)13-13.5(3) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(3) 
(3)18-19(3) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 ° 
FOB BREC KENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 .... we 


6.875 (Quotations) 


6.375 (Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 

Commerical Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia .... 3 8(3) 
Baltimore esee esos 
BEES ccccccce 


INDUSTRIAL c 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


WATER TRUCK RAIL 


| PHOENIX OIL CORPORATION | 
OFFICE: 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicage §, Ill 
TERMINAL: 33rd and California Ave 
Phone WA bash 2.6322 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT SEPT. 22 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


41-43 w.w. 

42-44 ww, 

Range oil ° e060 00g 
58 & above D.I. ’ Diesel 

No, 1 fuel 

No. 2 

No. 3 
No. 


fuel 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
(4)8.75-9(2) 


Range oil” ee 

58 & above D. 3. “Diesel 
No. 1 fuel 

No, 2 fuel 

No, 3 fuel 

No. 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


(2)8.75-9 
42-44 ww, ‘ (4)8.75-9 
Range oil . cece 
58 & above D1. ” Diesel eee 
No. 1 fuel 
UG, B BOE ccccccsccsesese 7.5-8.125 


No, 6 fuel (2)$0.90-1.00(2) 


(4)8.5-8.75(2) 
8-8.75 


N, TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 

41-43 w.w, (2)8.75-9.5(2) 

42-44 ww. 9 
8.5-9.25 


8.25-8. 
- (2)$1.00-1.65 


W. TEX. (Texas 2 New Mex. shpt.) 


8.75 
9.25-10.25 


8.75-9 25(2) 
8.5-9 
$0.90-1.75 


58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 
No. 1 fuel 
No, 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


41-43 w.w. 

42-44 w.w. 

58 & above D.I. Diesel . 
No, 1 fuel .... 


9-9.25(2) 
9(3) 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


eee 9-9.5 
58. & above D.1, Diesel” cee 8.75-9.25 
U.G.1, PPTTTTTT TT ye 8.5 
No. 1 co cccsoe cose 
No. 2 e eve 8 

No, 5 es ccee 
No. 6 $1.40—1.50 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


Ww. (2)9-9.875 
52 & below D.I. Diesel ... 9-9.3 
58 & above D.I. Diesel . (2)9-9.5 
No. 8.7-9.625 
No, 7.875-9.25 
No. 

No, $1.50-1.575 
No. (2)$1.10-1.40 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


uo 


Tractor “fuel o° 
Diesel fuel 52 & below 
Diesel fuel 58 & above 
No, 2 fuel 

No, fuel 

No. fuel 

No. fuel 

No, fuel 


MAND DHOHOO 
erm Gn Dot 
aan avn 
2oo 8 @ 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren:(*) 


Kerosine isi ckunangiven 11.25-11.95 
No. 1 fuel anew 
No. 2 fuel 10.75-11 
No. 3 fuel ° rer 10.75-11.% 
36-40 gravity fuel é¥onen 10 


Ou City: 
Kerosine 11.25-11.65 
No, 1 fuel «10.75-—11.15(2) 
No, 2 fuel x10.5-10.9(2) 
No. 3 fuel ° x10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel «10.57 


Pittsburgh: 

Kerosine 11.4—11.65 
11.35 
10.65(2) 


36- 40 gravity fuel 10.65 

(*) Prices of some Bradford-Warren District 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c 
higher than prices shown above 

t Correct for Sept. 15 also; shown incorrectly 
in Sept. 17 NPN 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


(FOB Central Michigar refineries.) 

Range oil 11.55—12.2 
46-49 w.w. kero. ...... a ey 4 
P.W. distillate 4-12 

No, 2 fuel coees (2)10. ‘75-11.08(2) 
No. 3 fuel 10.5-11(2) 
U.G.1. 

No. 5 fuel 

No. 6 fuel 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine 


No. 2 
Diesel (Light & Med.) 


CALIFORN‘A 


San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


San Francisco: 

40-42 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) . 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


10.4~-11.5 
11.9-13 


Los Angeles: 


40-43 w.w, 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


(2)12-12.5 
$1.75-2.00 
$2.15-2.20(4) 





New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 


REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and REPUB Petroleum 


Marketers ¥ Uy Products 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














Main Offices: Refinery, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT SEPT. 22 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank 
car 
Die Ting i renaport lots FOB refineries, 
erminals an 
caneninnan id inland waterway barge 
Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. Prem, 
88 Oct, Prem. 
84 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct, Reg. 


Light Fuel Olls 
Range oil 


12.85-13.75 
(3)12.1-12.75 


(2)10.9-11.375 
(2)9.9-10.375 
Heavy Fuel Olls 

. 5, low sulfur ....... 

. 5, high sulfur 

. 6, low sulfur 

. 6, high sulfur 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p. 

124-126 A.m.p. 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots, Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white 


N.Y. Domestic 
5.6(2) 


N.Y. Export 
5.6(2) 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 
7. 55(3) 
7.55(3) 
yy 5(3) 
5-8.3 
‘55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 

Stoddard solvent .......... 
Cleaners naphtha 

V.M.&P. naphtha 

Mineral spirits 

Rubber solvent 

Lacquer diluent 

Benzo! diluent 


11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 
(2)12.125-12.275 
(2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ou City: 


Stoddard solvent 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent 1543) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P. Naphtha 


Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 
Rubber solvent 


17.0 
16.0 
14 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 

Stoddard solvent 


CENT. W. TEX, (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 


V.M.&P. 
Naphtha 


Mineral 
Spirits 
New York 

Harbor ..... 17(4) 
Philadelphia ..(3)16.5-17 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Providence 


16(5) 
(4)15.5-16 
15.5(3) 
16.515) 
16.514) 


17.5(4) 


SEPTEMBER 24, 


1952 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


District 
N, Y¥. Harbor 


Charleston ee 
Corpus Christi 
Houston .... 
do barges . 
Jacksonville . 
Miami ...... 
Mobile ...... 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 
do barges . 
Norfolk .... 
Pensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland ° 
Providence . 


92 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline 

13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 
12.6 


12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 


15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 


90 Oct. Oct. 83 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline Reg. Cones Reg. Gasoline 
13.85-14.35 oe o— 6 


13.75-14.25 2.5-1 
14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 
12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 
12.8-13 11.8-12 
14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 

13.3 12.3-12.475 
12.5 11.5 
12.25-13.3 eat tT 


(2)12-12,.25 11.25-11 


12.6(7) 
12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 
11.6 
11.6 
11.9-12.3 
12.4 
13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 
13. 12.6(4) esos 
15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 
14.95-15.2 13.7(4) 13.7 


13.3-13.6(2) 
12.6 


11.9-12.6 
13.7 
13.6 


Kerosine 
No, 1 Fuel* 
10.75(19) 
10.65(19) 
11.05(9) 
10.85(10) 
10.75(5) 

9.7 


10.95(16) 
(3)10.7-10.9(2) 
9.25-10.25 

9-9.25 
11.4(11) 


10.75(10) 
11.515) 
11.05(9) 
10.95(9) 


Savannah 

Tampa 

Wilmington, 
BR. CS. cece 


13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


13.3(2) 12.3-12.8(4) 12.3-12.6 
13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 


13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 


11.45(7) 
11.15(8) 


12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 


Diese! Ol Light Diesel 
No. 5 Fuel Shore Plants* Ships’ Bunkers 
(15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 cet., 46 4.1.) 
$2.61 (8) 10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 
2.58 ecee 


Gas House 
Gas Oil* 
9.85 


No. 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
(10) $3.06-3.56 
(11)3.03-3.46 
3.75 
3.06(3) 
3.03(3) 


No. 2 Fuel* 
9.75(19) 
9.65(18) 
10.05(12) 
9.85(11) 
9.75(6) 
8.4 


N. Y,. Harb. 
do barges . 
Albany 
Baltimore 
do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges . 
Bosion 
Charleston 
Houston ee 
do barges . 
Jacksonville . 
Miami .... 
Mobile . 
New Haven . 
New Orleans. 8. 
do barges . 8. 
Norfolk 9. 
1 9 
¢ 
9." 


10.45 
9.95 


10. "45(4) eeee 
10.25(5) 4.24(4) 
8.8 8.8. 3.49 
4.27-4.28(2) 
4.18(2) 
3.49(6) 


10.35(6) 
10(2) 
(2)8.5-9 


9.95(16) 10.35 


4.431(5) 
4.473(2) 


10.4(6) 
10.5(2) 
9.5 


9.95(10) 
5-8.7(3) 


3.195 10.35(5) ates 
eeee 2.09 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
eeee 2.06 o0ee 
3.01 2.56(2) 10. 15(4) 4.19-4.24(2) 
Philadelphia 

do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand 
Providence .. 
Savannah 
Taripa 


Wilmington, 
NM. C. o- 


(3)3.08-3.10 2.8406) 10.25(8) 4.24(4) 


10.5(5) 
10.45(4) 


4.473(3) 

4.28 
4.452(5) 

4.368 (5) 


3.05 3.05(2) 
2.76(2) cece 
e000 10.25(6) 


10(2) 4.18(3) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfar 
Guarantee 
Barges 
$2.10(13) 


No.6 Fuel Bunker © 
Max. 1% Fuel 
Sulfur Ships’ 
Barges Bunkers 


$2.20-2.25(4) $2.10(11) 
2.25 


Heavy 

Diesel 

Ships’ 
Bunkers 
$3.91(4) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 


$2.10(13) 
2.45 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 
Sulfur 
N. Y. Harb.. 20-2.25(3) 

Albany 
Baltimore 
Baton Rouge. 
Boston 
Charleston 
Corpus Christi 
Houston . (3)1.63-1.65 
Jacksonville . 2.00(6) 
Miami 1.95 
Mobile 1.68 
New Haven.. 2.12(3) 
New Orleans. 1.63(3) 
Norfolk 2.08(3) 
Pensacola .. 
Philadelphia 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand . 
Providence .. 
Savannah ... 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 


$2. 
10(4) -28 
60 

15(5) 
00(3) 
60 

60(5) 
-97(6) 


2.13(6) 3.91(2) 
3.24 


2.10(4) 
1.60(2) 
2.1515) 
2.00(3) 
1.6012) 
(8)1.60-1.85(2) 

1.97(6) 
1.92(3) 
1.65 

2.12(2) 
1.60(4) 
2.05(4) 
1.85 

2.10(7) 


2:30 2.30 
3.24(5) 


3.24(2) 


2.13(8) 
1.95(2) 
2.18(2) 
2.11-2.12(3) 
2.03(5) 
1.90(5) 


$002 00 p+ 90 b+ be pe £99 DOE DO 


3.91(4) 
1.87(4) 


1.87(5) 


“*) "At “Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals, and at Albany and Tampa, prices of some sellers to 
bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c higher than prices shown above. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT SEPT. 22 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
ather refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 . 

Grade 100/130 . 

Grade 91/96 
Motor Gasoline 

92 Oct. Premium 

90 Oct. Premium 

Me es Nc bn.tenedeaseciee es gaecetasswnses 

ee Gs EE 9.046,6:0.604 602 


17.75 
16-16.75 
15.75 


12~12.25(2) 
11.75-12-12.25 
11(2)-11.25-11 
10.75-11-11.25 
10.5-11(2) 


. M Leaded 10-10.25-10.75 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 
41-43 w.w. kerosine ... 
No. 2 Fuel ........+.- 
Diesel & Ga» Vils 
43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 
Heavy Fuels—Cargves 
Sn. ok us epieukée ba eebd aheawes 
Bunker C Fuel 


9(3) 
8(5)-8.25 


8-8 .125-8 .25 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375-8.5 
8. 25-8 .375-8 .5-8 .625 


$2.35(2)-$2.50 
$1.50(5)-—$1.75-$1.85(2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for Sale in Cargo Lots 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price 
Crude Per bbl. 
Arabian 
Qatar 
Arabian 
Iraq-Kirkuk 
Araq--Basrah 


API 
Gravity 
36-36.9 
39-39.9 
36-36.9 
36-36.9 
32-32.9 


FOB Point 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Sidon, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon 
Fao, Iraq 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl, differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less 1c per bbl. 

Price Effective 

Crude Gravity API §$/Barrel Date 
Bachaquero 14-14.9 1.61 July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy 19-19.9 1.95 Sept. 1, 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy cna Flat 2.00 July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.20 July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. 26-26.9 2.44 July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Light 30-30.9 2.28 July 24, 1952 
Mara 30-30.9 2.33 July 24, 1952 
GOED wos cevessaves 48-48.9 July 24, 1952 
San Joaquin 42-42.9 » 1952 
Oficina 32-32.9 + 1952 
Mulata 35-35.9 1952 
Jusepin 32-32.9 
Quiriquire 


18-18.9 
Temblador 20-20.9 Caripito 
Pedernales 


20-20.9 ° Capure (Pedernales) 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank car:, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted. ) 
District 
ew Test, 8. Ze cccccccccccceccccccecs 
Boston, Mass. 

Portland, Me, .... 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore, 

Norfolk, Va. eee 

Charleston, B.C. 2... cccccccscccsccsess 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 


Houston, Tex. 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Buffalo Cleveland 
16(2) cece 
14.5(3) 
12.4515) 
11.95(3) 


Effective 
Date 
Nov. 1, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
Dec. 24, 1951 


FOB 
Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Amuay Bay 
Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
Amuay Bay 
Amuay Bay 
Amuay Bay 
Las Piedras or Amuay Bay 
iacup.do 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Caripito 


July 
July 
Sept. 
July 
July 
July 
Sept. 


Grade 91/96 
16.1-17.2 


Grade 80 


Grade 100/130 
17.6-18.6 15.6-16.2 


90 Oct, Premium 

86 Oct. Regular .... 

Kerosine 

Diesel Fuels 
11.45(4) eens 

8.5(a) 

No. 6 Fuel 8.1(a) 


St OR 9(2) 
(a) Delivered Cleveland. 





VENTALARM® was7uineé Tank Fill Signal 


Install on all fuel oil tanks, old and new, for a 


new low in delivery costs. 
“JUST FILL ‘TIL THE WHISTLE STOPS” 


— — regular Supply House. . 
by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY  conbrdae lass. 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD., Toronto, Ontario 


Model LA for new 
tank installations 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 

(Bbls., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow white (2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white ......... 
Lily white 
Cream white 
Soft yellow 
Light amber 
Amber , 

ed (2)4.5-4.75 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuet 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 408) 
San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70¢5) 
San Francisco .. 3.6514) $1.75(4) 
Portland, Ore. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2 0014) 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Guif 
Tampico 
Veracruz 
Minatitlan 


Guaymas 
Manzanillo 
Salina Cruz 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been the major source of oil 
price information, and with good reason. 
. . « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
oil price experts employed by any oil 
price reportirg agency. 

OILGRAM is the most complete 
price report available to the oil man. 

. . . OILGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions yeor after year. 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 
Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. NY 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 





imspection fees as shown in next column. 





Atlantic 

Gasoline Kero.& 
pow Grade) No.1 

Cons. Fuel 

r. W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa.. 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 
Altoona _ cee ° 
Erie 6 ené one 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 
Harrisburg .... y 15.3 
Philadeiphia .. 14.7 
Pittsburgh .... . 15.6 
15.3 
15.3 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


Wilkes Barre .. 
Williamsport .. 
York 
at tape 

Del. err 


.2. 222222 
* Oo ooooceso’: 


Bridgpt., 
Hartford 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .... 
Springtield 
Worcester 


Albany, N. :. 
Binghamton ... 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown 2° 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacksonville, 


rere ne een ne ee ee 
Oo Oe SOGOU se SOO Se Se ee 


FOP SPSSl Ss 
PATA e Uwe 


DD RABE UDAUDIABOHAOOCHHBON 
Oe ee et et et ee 


~ 
COC CHOBABAMRABAARMIARASBAAASHA 


° SScooooooooSoOOOMMNMWNWoOOOS 


~ 
uo 
wb 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 

T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 18.0 
Pittsburgh . 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 6.07 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del.. add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
CONT'L tankwagon prices. Curre:t selling 
OIL prices may vary from thofe shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3ra Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 
13.8 
16.2 
14.6 
14.7 
14.7 


Denver, Colo. 
Grand June. .... 17 
Pueblo 

Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne 
Billings, 

Butte 

Great Falls 
Helena 

Salt Lake U. ... 
Twin Falls, Ida.. 
Albuquer., 
Roswell 

Santa Fe 
Muskogee, 
Oklahoma — . 


SUAwworeUcoornsAane 
00 09 00 © G0 OP 00 =3 00 0 G0 On Go GO Go GP GO 
wnmonuocooooooooo 
UrKONMNOCNAWNNAAOOHA 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Rusweil, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct Ic, 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 


Gasoline tazes, shown in Ala. 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnot , if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


effect Sept. 22, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


CHEVRON 


CALIFORNIA HEV R 
STANDARD rere “rr” 
400 Gals. & over 


18.0 
17.5 
19 


cif 


San Fran., Cal, ... 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, 


Fairbanks, Alaska . 
Juneau 


4 
wrHwmrIowooHwrou 
PPDIW WWD HIIDHAS 
covcoogocovoancea 


Go & Gow bo tn Go NO > H bo 


Standard 

Kerosine Diesel Standard 
FurnaceOil StoveOil 

T.T. T.T. 
(400 gals. or more) 

(ex all taxes) 

12.4 
11.9 
13.3 
15.8 
15.3 


San Fran., 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 
Phoenix, 
Reno, Nev 
Portland, Ore, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Boise, Idaho 
Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, 7, H. 
Fairbanks, 
Juneau 


16.3 
16.8 
13.5 


NOW DE re eeo 


oo terror Om 


Taxes: 

Boise—8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢e gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oi] price is 
ex ic territorial] liquid fuels tax. All ome 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gais.; 
0.5c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gais. 
add 4.0c jal., except at Honolulu add t.5c for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade aad less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. nigher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is l.vc gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.uc for 10/130, and 5.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: tess than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries, 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c, 


Humble 
Gasoline 


HUMBLE 
OlL 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 

Ft. Worth .. 14.0 

Houston .... 14.0 : . 

San Antonio. 14.0 P é . 17.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to al) classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Inspection fees per gal., 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
1/8c; IN. 3/100c; Ind. 


unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo, 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


1/20c; Fila, 
1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; 8. C, 1/8¢; 8. D. 


Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark 

Baltimore, Md, 
Cumberland 


T 


Danville, Va, 
Petersburg 
Norfolk 

Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria ...... 
Lake Charles .. 
Shreveport 

New Iberia .. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark. 


: Nee ORO aneRouNwewewo: 


ax 
5. 
5 
7. 
7. 
7. 
8. 
8 
8 
8 
8. 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8. 
9 
9. 
9 
9 
9. 
9 
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ee et ee 


Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Min, Spirits V.M.&aP. 

Newark, N. J. 

3,600 gals. & over... 17. 18.5 

Steel bbis. 23. 24.5 
Baltimore, > 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Steel bbis. 
Washington, D. C. 

100-499 gals. 

500-3,599 gals. ..... 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Steel bbis, 


Atlantic City, N.J. — seme 
Newark, N. J. . $3.584 $2.656 
Baltimore, Md, .. . 3.52 2.59 
Washington, D, Cc. . ° 3.68 2.54 
Norfolk, Va, d peow oue® 
Danville 

Petersburg 

Pichmond 

Roanoke 

Chariotte, 

Hickory 

Raleigh 1 

Charleston, s. C.. 

Columbia 

Spartanburg 2. be00 

Taxes: Louisiana Kerosine prices do not in- 
clude lc state tax. 

Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min, delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.48 per bbl. 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per 


subtract 1/6th.) 
oll Esso Gasoline 
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ROSCOE Wie wwtem: 


St. John’s, Nfid, 
Halifax, N. 8. . 
St. John, N, B. . 
Charlottetown, P.E. 1. 
Montreal, P. Q. ... 
Toronto, “Ont. cece 
Hamilton, Ont. ... 
Winnipeg, Man. .. 
Brandon, Man. 
Regina, Sask. .. 
Saskatoon, Sask. .. 
Calgary, Alta. .... 
Edmonton, Alta. .. 19. 
Vancouver, a oo .. 2 0.0 

(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincia] taxes 


Seow OUGnKNawwee 
ccocoooooooesco 
ny we 4e® 
uupeeeyeye! 
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OllL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. 
T.Cc. T.C. T.W. T.W. 


cove e 14.7 
eoee . ° 14.7 
eeee ee ‘ 14.7 

Richmond. . . sees 

Albany, N. Y. ..... ‘ 

Binghamton 

BURRIS cccccccccese 

Jamestown ......... 

Mt. Vernon 

Plattsburg .. 

Rochester . 

Syracuse 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Danbury 

Hartford 

New Haven . 

OEE. TE ccccoes 

Portiand .... 

Boston, Mass, . 

Concord, N. H. 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

Portsmouth 

Providence, R, I. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Rutland 

Tank Wagon Prices 

Mineral Spirits 

V.M.&P. Naphtha 


nse eee 18.5 21. 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: 


Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
ont Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
otes: 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators; tank car prices to commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher. 
Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to cial cc s; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15c less. 
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Sohio X-Tane Gasoline : 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons,. T.W. 
Sohie Sohi Con- Re- Ss. D. 


R. C. V.M.&P. 
sell- 


3 
2 
3 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Lima 
Mansfield 
Marion .. 
Portsmouth 
Toledo. 
Youngstown we 
Zanesville 6 22 


cooesoooooco 
Sooooooooooco 
cooooooooooo° 
SooooooooooO 
cooooooooSoO 


9 e 

.9° .9° 
20 3.9° -9° .9° 

purchase with State Tax Exemption Fcrm 


Sooo ooooooooN 
a ena «46 4 «8 
cre rere ras 
{0 G0 G0 G0 G0 Ge Se G0 G0 Ge G0 Go G0 


eon Gon Gon Soe Se Ge Gr Or Or en OH 
en bo Ge en 


to bn or Go Go On Sr Or Or HOH 


‘ y 23. 26. 19. 15. 19 0 21. 21. 20. 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more fals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon Price. 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 25.) to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 


8.8. prices are iit company-operated stations. 
INDIANA STANLIARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPi! correspondents who visited Standard of 

Indiana bulk = where the company’s prices are publicly posted, Kentucky 

ed Crown (Reg. Grade) 

Red Cr’n. Red Cr’n. Stanolex Furnace Oi! Standard 

Dir. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000gals., Crown Gaso- 
T.W. T.W. Taxes . & over gals. gals. & over Net line 

Chicago, Ill, ... 17.3 cree oeee eee osee Dealer Taxes 
South Bend, Ind. 14.3 eee sees . 9.0 
Detroit, Mich. .. ¢ 
Mpls.-St. Paul . 


3 
a 13.6 os. Covington, 
5 i400 13.3s«12.8 Lamington 0 
Des Moines, Ia.. 9 
St. Louis, Mo... m 
4 
0 
3 
2 
6 





19 & Louisville 
13.2 oeve cece eeee 
12.6 gee ? PROG v.cccoseccecens 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Omaha, Neb... 


=< phates Jackson 
11.2 Sees ese eeee Vicksbur 
12.9 we aaah * i 
Fargo, N. D. .. 
Huron, 8. D. 


— Birmingham, Ala. 
14.6 ceed ous es Mobile 
- - eevee cose eece Montgomer 
Milwaukee, Wisc, 14.0 ° eee coe pom oy Ga. bas 
A s 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ml. Fire-Chief Gasoline —" 
Standard Stanolex (Regular Grade) Kerosine Savannah 
Heater Oi) Furnace Oil Dealer Gasoline Dealer Jacksonville, Fia. 
15 14.8 Taxes Miami edanad 
0 : Pensacola 


jana enim oe 
DAAIAIBARARAH 
coocooooouce 
cipmaommanans 
pine sion 


te 
DnOODOOESSO 





1-99 gals. ; 
100-149 gals, ........ 14.8 sie Dallas, Tex. 
150 gals. ‘ Nene Fort Worth 
100-399 gals. ........ hac : Wichita Falls ... 
400 gals. & over.... Sees Amarillo . 

ae lex = Tyler 

Fuel A Fuel C = Paso 
1-749 gals. 10.15 9.0 San Angelo 
750 gals. & over .... 9.4 8.25 neo 


on 


_ 


woconnn 
SO MOM OWI DOH 


SOW NOR OBOTNAIANAS 


cSooooooooooosoS 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, 1c city & 1c county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, 





Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes ic . 5c. 

city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace Antonio .... . Kerosine ic; Mississippi, Reresine 6.80 

oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur . Notes: 

sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all Consumer t.w. prices are same as net deale' 

added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery of prices 
* **Temporary’’ price. 50 gals. x Effective Sept. 12. 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 











Prices in $ per bbI. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
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Prices generally were effective as of 7 —- 
Dec. 6, a except as noted. Prices 
shown - areas. Details of elds 
where B.A buys, Pp to sehed- 
ules as shown, and effective dates of excep- 
tions not noted will be furnished on request 
to NPN, 





OKLAHOMA 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P. 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 
KANSAS 

Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., 
Texas Co. 


TEXAS 
North-North Central 

Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 

East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 

West Central 
Schedule A: Humble. 


Panhandle 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co, 
East Texas 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Ma+:- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Te2:- 
as Co. 
West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 
West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 8-10-51, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas (Sour) 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas 
(Seurry County Area) 
Schedule A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan American, 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. 


) 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind O.G. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
49 Continental, Sinclair & Stanolind O. P. 


7-14-49 
Gulf Coast 
(Hastings & Others) 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sun, Stanolind O.G., Texas Co. 
Coast 


(Anahuac & Others) 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Pan 
peers Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 
0. 


Gulf Coast 


(Refugio & Others) 
Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 
Guif Coast 

(Mirando Heavy & Others) 
Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. 
*-12-49 
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Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- 
eae Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun 
-13-49. 


Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 


Schedule J: Humble, Sun. 
Texas Miscellancous 


Agua Dulce (Republic) 
Aransas (Atlantic)—2c above ..... 
Bazette (Humble) ° 
Benavides & E. es eee 
Boynton (Humb! 
Cayuga crude (Pee Am, 1-1- 50) eee 
Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) . 
Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair). . 
Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 
Charlotte (Humble) Sch 
Clark (Humble) 
Clay Creek (Sun) 
Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1-1-49) 
Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) 
Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 
Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1-52) 
Forest Hill (Pan Am, 41.52) 
Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-1-50) .... 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) 
Hilbig (Humble) 
Imogene (Humble) 
Lentz (Humble) 
Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) 
Longhorn & E. (Republic) ... 
Long Lake (Sinclair) 
Luling-Branyon, low gravity (Magnolia). 
Luling-Branyon, high gravity (Magnolia) 
Lytton Springs (Magnolia) 
Manford (Humble) 
Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) .. 
Mariposa (Humble) 
Merigale-Pau! (Pan-Am, 1-1-50) .. 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, 4-1-52) .. 
McCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) 
North Vidor (Magnolia) 
Opelika (Magnolia) 
Pearsall (Humble) 1c below 
Pickton (Gulf) 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, 4-1-52) 
Pita (Humble) . Schedule B 
Pittsburg (Gulf) Schedule A 
Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub a 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) 
Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49) .... 2.62 
Salt Flat (Humble) 
Sand Flat (Humble, Pure, 4-25-49). 
Satsuma (Stanolind O.P.. 4-1-50) 
Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) 
Southland (Republic) 
Sweden (Republic) 
Talco (Humble, 4-25-49) ........ eee 
Taylor Link (Shell) 
Tenney Creek (Humble) 
Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Sanolind) 
Van (Humbie, Pure) 


. Schedule K 
. Schedule K 
2.83 


° Schedule N 
Schedule A 
Schedule K 


2.54 
.- Schedule K 
2.75 





Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) 
Yates (Gulf, Humble, Shell) 
Zoborski (Humble) . 


bo po po 
sas 


New Mexico (Sour) 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Continental, 
Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Texas Co. 


Stanolind, 


New Mexico 

(Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 

(Dec. 9, 1950) 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep, Tide Water) ...... 
Buckeye, O. (Seep) 
Eureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep) 
Middle Penn. District (Seep) 
Southwest Penn. (Seep) 
Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seep) 
Zanesville, O. (Ashland) 


MICHIGAN 

(Only the lowest end highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
complete schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 
Bay 

Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 

Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 

Clare City 

Fork & other fields . 
Pure 

Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 
Simral]—6-24-49: 

Montmorency 

eae Denslow 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashiand, 
7-1-49) 
Butler Co., Ky., 
7-1-49) 


15-50 
Clinton Co., Ky. (Ashland, 2-1-48) 
Corning, °. (Seep, 5-6- 49) 2.70 
Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below. Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 
aco) 
Indiana Basin (Ashland O. & R., Sohio) 
Lima, O. (8. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) 
Loudon, Ill. (Carter) ... 
Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) 
Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) 
Ragland Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.). 
Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland O. & T.) 
Western Kentucky (Sohio) 








CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices 





as noted. 





LOUISIANA-ARKANBSAS 
» trkansas Sour 


< & Others) 
Schedule M: pene Fuel, Esso Standard. 


N. Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet 
(Homer & Others) 
Schedule N: Arkansas Fuel, Guif, Esso Stand- 
ard, 





N. Louisiana-Arkansas Sweet 
(Caddo & Others) 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Northeast Louisiana 
(Delhi & Others) 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 
Central Louisiana 
(Holly Ridge & Others) 
Schedule ©: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
Central Louisiana 
(Otla & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Es m0 Standard. 
Coastal 
(Golden Meadow & Others) 
Schedule P: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Hackbery & Others) 
Schedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 


2-3-50. 
Coastal Louisiana 
(Low Cold Test) 

Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American 
7-13-49, Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., 
7-12-49. 

South Louisiana 
(Westwego & Others) 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS 
Arkansas Sour Dist. (Limestone): 

Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia 

& McKamie (Esso Standard) 

Arkansas Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): 

Dorcheat-Macedonia (Esso Standard). 
Bateman Lake, La, cond, (Texaco, 

2-1-48) 
Bayou Pigeon, La. (Republic) .. 
Bear, La. (Continental) 
Bivins, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) . 





Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 

Cotton Valiey, La. Dist. (Esso Standard) 

Creole (Pure) 

Georgetown, La. (Ark. Fuel 1-1-51) .. 

Haynesville, La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 
kansas Fuel, Gulf) 

Jennings, La. 


2.7 
2. 


. (Atlantic 5-1-50) 

Smackover, Ark, (Ark, Fuel 4-30-49; 

Gulf 4-27-49) 
Sweet Lake, La 
Tullos, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) 
Urania, La. (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) . 
Ville Platte, La. (Continental) 
W. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baxterville crude (Gulf 2-5-52) 
Baxterville dist. (Gulf) 
Carthage Pt. dist., 45 & abv. 


(Pure) .. 
Carthage Pt. Sweet dist, 


(Esso Stand- 


ard) 
Church Hill & Others (Esso Standard, 
4-3-52) Schedule A 
Eucutta & Others (Esso Standard 4-27- 
49 Schedule Q 
-Schedule O 
(Esso Standard) ... 2.85 
Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) .. 2.85 
Pickens (Carter, Sohio) 
Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) le above .. 


COLORADO 

Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A 
Iles (Stanolind, Texaco) . 

Moffat (Texaco) . 
Rangely (Phillips 3-1-49) ......... 
Tow Creek (Texaco) 

Walden (Continental) 

Wellington (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A 


MONTANA 
Brady (Phillips) 
Cat Creek (Continental 5-1-50) 
Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) 
Cut Bank (Texaco) 
Darling (Carter) 
Dry Creek (Ohio Oil) . 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil 
Stanolind) Sched 


) 
Fayette & Others (Esso Standard). 
Fayette Sweet dist. 


. Schedule 8 


.-Schedule A 


ule A 





Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 
5-14-49; Ohio Oi] Stanolind 5-16- 
49) 

Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco, Phillips). 


Se 
- Schedule R 
Pondera (Phillips) 


Schedule R 
WYOMING 
Big Sand Draw Condensate (Sinclair, 6- 
-49) 


Byron (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stanolind, 1- 
12-50) 

Elk Basin Light & Others (Carter, Con- 
tinental, Ohio’ Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Texaco) 

Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 5-14- 

49; Ohio Ojl, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 

E. Mahoney Dome (Sinclair) 2c below 

Schedule C 

Garland (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Stanolind, 
1-12-50) 

Mule Creek (Carter) 

Oregon "3 (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Texaco, 
1-13-50 

Wertz & others (Sinclair) .... 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
(Postings of Imperial Oi] Ltd. Prices are in 
Canadian dollars per Canadian bbis. of 35 
Imperial gals.) 

Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D-3 zones 
(4-23-52) 

Armena, Viking Zone (8-1-52)........ 

Armisie, Lower Cretaceous zone 
(4-23-52) 

Bothwell (5-1-52) 

Camrose, Viking Zone (8-1-52) 

Excelsior (4-23-52) 

Glenco (5-1-52) 

Golden Spike, D-2 & D-3 zones 
(4-23-52) 

Joseph Lake, Viking Zone (8- 

Leduc-Calmar (4-23-52) 

Oil Springs (5-1-52) 

Petrolia (5-1-52) 

Redwater (4-23-52) 

Wizard Lake, D-3 zone (4-23-52) .... 

Woodbend (4-23-52) 

Turner Valley Crude (4-23-52): Prices, 
producer’s tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
$2.795 with 2c differential per degree of 
gravity to 64 & over at $3.415 


° _Schedule Cc 





8. 0. California prices effective Dec, 12, 1950, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1952. 


SCHEDULE 1 
Gravity 
12-12.9.... 
13-13.9.... 
14-14.9.... 
15-15.9.... 
16-16.9.... 
17-17.9.... 
18-18.9... 


4 


+ RNB Re ee 


-58 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 


1 

1.62 
1.67 
1.73 
1.80 
1.86 
1.92 


ead at mal =o 
+ DN NNN NNN He ee re 
a et nd ot ae ot we ot a 8 
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40-40.9...... ee eves 
Aliso Canyon ........ 
Athens-Rosecrans 
Brea-Olinda ........ 
Buena Vista Hills .... 31 
Canfield Ranch .. 


Guijarral Hills ..... 
Huntington Beach ..... 


Inglewood 
Kern Front .. 
Kern River .... 


8 et et et et bt et ee 


° no bono tote no no no non Ne NS: Sere ses 8 


Schedule 
Elk Hills (Shallow) ... 
Elk Hills (Stevens serps: a 
‘0 
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offered for the field specified. 

5 SCH 8 
Gravity 

24-24.9.... 

25-25.9.... 
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nm 
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Kettleman Hills 
Lakeview Area 
Leffingwell 
Lost Hills . 
McClung . 
McKittrick . 
Midway-Sunset .... 
Montalvo West 

Montebello ............ 28 
Mountain View 

Mt, Poro 


seers 


Newport- —— Sugar 
Area 


Newport. “Other Than 
Anaheim Sugar Area. 

Pleasant Valley 

Raisin City .... 


Round Mountain ...... 
Santa Fe Springs ..... 9 
Santa Maria Valley ... 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price 


10 il 12 13 14 
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SSRSS2asesn: : 
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Seal Beach . 
Signal Hill (Long Beach) = 


Wasco 

West Cat Canyon-Los 
Flores 

West Coyote 

Wheeler Ridge .... 

Whittier .....6ececeees 

Wilmington 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted", 
“Business Opportunities’, Miscellaneous classilica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach ts by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advdnce. 
No agency commission or cash di ts on classified adverti 








For Sale 


INDEPENDENT GASOLINE, fuel oil and re- 
tail coal business, 260,000 grogs sales in 
1951, 

Three service stations, bulk plant, office and 
warehouse. Real estate and equipment 
$70,000 plus about $20,000 inventory. Located 
in good northern Indiana industrial town. 


For Sale 


THREE 20,000 gallon storage tanks, supports, 
pump, and equipment for 60,000 gallon bulk 
plant, complete. VIRGINIA CENTRAL RAIL- 
WAY, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


COMPLETE BULK PLANT, loading racks, 
motors, pipe, etc. with 11—15.000 gallon 5/16” 


For Sale 


6 NEW Martin & Schwartz Model 100-1 Dual 
Airport Gasoline Dispensing Units (Purchased 
in 1948). Will sell at a reasonable price, FOB 
Albany, New York. Inquiries solicited. BOX 
706. 


SURPLUS NEW TANKS 


Prefer to sell complete, but will give long term 


lease to responsible parties. BOX 704 16—10,000 GAL, 8 FT. & 10 FT. DIA. 


9—15,000 GAL, 106” X 23'5” 
12—20,000 GAL. 10’6” X 31’ 
LESTAN CORP., ROSEMONT, PA. 


MAR 


THE BEST IN 


USED TANK TRAILERS 


Every Unit Guaranteed 


1—5700 3 compt. Butler excellent $4000.00 


tanks, loaded on cars. Write Bruce E. Hackett 
Co., 621 West 58th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
FOR SALE: Progress 1450 gallon three com- Hiland 1385. 
partment streamlined truck tank on F-6 Ford 
Chassis. This unit completely new, never been 
licensed. 
FOR SALE: Progress 1550 Gallon three Com- 
partment streamlined truck tank on 1950 two he 
ton Chevrolet. 
FOR SALE: 1946 Ford truck with 1236 gallon ANK 
tank, three compartments. All three of these 
trucks are completely equipped for fuel oil RAILER 
with 1%” Bowser meters, 2” Blackmer pumps, 
Hannay electric reels. Box 700. 





OF THE 
SOUTH- 
WEST 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


2—5600 3 compt. 1950 Frazier Tandem axle $3850.00 

4—5000 gal. 2 compt. sbh Frazier, 1949, $3000.00 each 
1—4880 gal. compt. 1941 tandem axle, Columbian, $2500.00 
1—4800 gal. compt. 1950 tandem axle Frazier, $3500.00 
1—4600 gal. 
1—4380 gal. 


1—4370 gal. 


compt. Ferrell, 1939 $2000.00 
compt. 1939 Butler $1050.00 
compt. 1938 tand 














axle Columbian, $2500.00 
compt. Frazier, 1947 $. A. & 1948 GMC 450 $3500.00 
compt. Butler $1250.00 


Position Wanted 14155 gel. 
1—3884 gal. 
YOUNG MAN with proven sales ability de- 
sires position with aggressive refining company. 
Over 3 years’ experience as a refinery sales- 
man. Some advertising and merchandising ex- 
perience, Will relocate, BOX 785. 


1—5151 gal. 3 compt. sbh Frazier, 1948 $3500.00 


F& F REALTY & INVESTMENT, 
: SEE THEM AT 221 N. KANSAS ST. 
WRITE TO POST OFFICE BOX 431 
PHONE FOR INFORMATION 2-5526 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


We Deliver 


Position Open 


SALESMAN—Large motor carrier operating 
throughout the Middle Atlantic States has ex- 
cellent opportunity for high-type salesman, 
preferably with knowledge of tank truck op- 
erations and having contacts with the chemical 
and petroleum industries. Position requires 
travel. State qualifications in detail. Replies 
confidential. Box 701, 














In the East, manufacturers generally are limiting pro- 
pane sales to cutomers of record, and prices are firm 
at 8c, tank cars, New York and Philadelphia. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ whole- 


Firming of LP-Gas Market Continues 


TULSA—General firming in market for liquefied pe- 
troleum gases in most Mid-Continent districts was in- 
dicated in trade reports Sept. 17. While spot trading 
continues slow, takings of contract accounts have taken 
up practically all of the usual end-of-summer slack. 


Most sources described Group 3 prices of principal 
menufacturers as firm as ceiling levels—4c for propane, 
4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c for butane (less 0.5c 
“summer discount”), and one manufacturer expressed 
willingness to sell at same price. 

“Summer discounts” offered by some sellers to contract 
accounts expire Oct. 1 and trade consensus was that there 
would be no extension of them with market tightening 
as it has over past two weeks. 

Iso-butane reportedly is scarce in Mid-Continent with 
Group 3 price firm at 7c. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 


sale oil price index was unchanged for week ended Sept. 
16 from preceding week. Current index (also represent- 
ing week ended Sept. 9) is shown below in comparison 
with corresponding week a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 


Sept. 16, 1952 
Crude and products 108.5 
ED ae eeeaze 109.0 109.0 
Refined products . 108.5 111.4 
Gasoline . 115.0 115.0 
Kerosine . ‘ ‘ 112.8 109.7 
Distillate fuels .. 112.1 112.4 
Residual fuels ... 80.7 101.0 
Lubricating oils .. 98.5 102.4 
Natural gasoline 101.7 93.5 


Sept. 18, 1951 
110.9 
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Saas Making Truck Stops Profitable 


LUBE PIT with auto transport being di- 
rected over it at Fisher's truck station, 
New Kingstown, Pa. The transport is 
entering from rear and will pull out in 
the direction in which it is headed 


DINING FACILITIES are provided at 

this Parks Highway Service truck stop on 

U. S. 22, 16 miles east of Harrisburg, 

Pa. Gleaming with stainless steel, the 
restaurant seats 80 





RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK, NPN Staff Writer 


Oil marketers east of the Rockies are studying the 
profit potentialities of truck stop service stations, but 
they are not rushing out to buy some land and im- 
mediately erect a building without giving the project 
considerable study. 

There are far more complex problems in the de- 
sign and the operation of a successful truck stop sta- 
tion than there are in a conventional outlet. And it’s 
easier to go broke because the investment in truck 
stations ranges, on the average, from $75,000 to $125.,- 
000. 

The successful truck stop operator makes money, 
and the major companies are paying more attention 
to ways of cashing in on this business. For example, 
Gulf has plotted routes for transporters, designating 
by number the truck stations flying its flag. This is 
part of a program of “over-the-road operating sys- 
tems and the controls and practices to follow,” and 
other special services for the trucker. Sinclair ser- 
vices include a set of standard plans for building truck 
stops. 

These special marketing programs for truck stops 
are necessary because the conventional station for 
cars will not begin to do the required job. In fact, 
majority opinion appears to be that a station had 
better pay little attention to passenger car trade 
that truck and automobile business won’t mix. 

Another difference is in TBA. Few stations stock 
truck tires, because fleet operators enjoy discounts, 
but TBA otherwise is worthwhile. 

There’s also the question of how much repair ser- 
vice to provide. Many truck stop operators provide 
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TURNPIKE TRUCK STOP is located on interchange at Somer- 
set, Pa., where the Peansylvania toll road is crossed by U. S. 


No. 219. 
and is operated by R. A. Gilmour. 


Building, on 219, faces mouth of the interchange 
The turnpike is shown 
running horizontally across background of photo. 


Station 


is roughly halfway between Chicago and New York City 


TRUCK DRIVER gets this direct view of truck island end 
of Gilmour's, Somerset, Pa., truck stop station 


lube and light repair service, and 
some spec‘al serv'ce3 often esigned 
for a particular class of truck trade, 
but most stations let major repair 
work go to local distributors of truck 
equipment. 


Althourh mony truck s‘op stations 
provide dining facilities, about 75% 
of these are leased out to re-tav- 
rant operators. 


But almost any way you look at it, 
the truck s*tation is the biggest thing 
in the motor fuel marketer’s picture 
today, and bound to become bigger. 

You get this op:nion sitting in the 
driver’s cab of the over-the-road 
tractor-trailer, at truck stations, and 
in major company home offices. 


Truck transportation is growing. 
Truck registrations have mushroomed 
to about 9,200,000 from 4,834,742 in 
1945. 

The long-haul freight carrier isn’t 
the whole trucking industry, either, 
as C. R. Buohl of Gulf Oil told the 
Eastern Petroleum Credit Managers 
last spring in Pittsburgh. 

In 1951, he pointed out, trucks, in 
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the whole broad range of services 
they perform, hauled in excess of 8.3 
billion tons of freight, or three times 
as much tonnage as was moved by 
our railroads, ppe lines, waterways 
and airways combined. 

It is significant, perhaps, that Gulf 
has seen fit to create the home office 
job of fleet market supervisor. That’s 
Mr. Buohl’s assignmert. Sinclair, for 
another, has done similarly, with 
Ralph Towle in the post. 

New efficiency in truck power units 
is seen accelerating truck transporta- 
tion’s growth. Diesel units in the 
East now are liphter, better priced 
and carry bigger loads faster. A few 
units fueled with propane are appear- 
ing. 

The better long-haul outfits are hir- 
ing college-trained men to improve 
bus'ness administration. They're 
needed because trucking has been 
acquiring more of the complexities 
of big business. 


More Stops—One of the problems 
they’re falling heir to is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s em- 


phacis on shorter driving hours for 
the man at the wheel, and ample pe- 
riods of sleep for him. 


The man who hires out himse!f 
and a tractor (if not a whole rig) is 
growing in number. This owner-op- 
erator or “broker,” as he’s called, is 
keenly aware that he makes money 
only when his tractor is coupled to a 
loaded trailer and the wheels are 
turning. 


Roadside ‘Hemes’—He'll have as 
much as $12,000 inve:ted in h's trac- 
tor. Like as not, he’s married, has 
children and is buying a home. So 
he’s on the road as much as possible, 
and heightens the need for the truck 
driver’s “home away from home” 
convenient to highway or truck ter- 
minal. 

The caliber of drivers in various 
types of operation is much higher 
than it used to be, and they’re more 
particular about service and facilities 
ample for their reeds. Pay scales 
are higher, and you find gencral 
agreement that in fleet operations, 
particularly, the driver is your av- 
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TRUCK STOP STATIONS such as this Gulf outlet at New Cas:le, Dela., provide showers, sleeping quarters, lunch room, garage 
and tire repairs, and of course all the fuels and lubes needed by trucks 


erage good citizen, a family man, 
church-goer, television fan—the pro- 
fessional of the road, who looks for 
treatment as a gentleman when he 
pulls into your station. 


Take Lou Wagner, for example: 
older than most (62) but still stock- 
ily energetic, neat in his working 
clothes and pleasant-spoken, with a 
ready smile. 

He’s the modern-day counterpart 
of the genial veteran railroader at 
the throttle of the old coal-burning 
locomotive whom the kids always 
watched for and waved to. 

Today’s kids wave to Lou Wagner 
as he pilots a powerful tractor with 
32-ft. trailer regularly between Cam- 
den, N. J., and Indianapolis for 
Radio Corp. of America. 

We rode with him out of his home 
station, Camden, on a recent evening, 
and he told us there ought to be more 


NEW Tick Tock truck station on U. S. No. 1 highway is 28 m les north of Richmond, Va. 


in a “staggered” pattern. 


truck stops, and they ought to be 
cleaner. 

He said he’ll drive 75 miles beyond 
the point he’d choose to stop, just 
to get a better meal, or a cleaner 
place to sleep. And while he expects 
to get both food and lodging at lower 
than usual restaurant prices, he'll 
willingly pay 25c or 30c more for 
good cooking than the average truck 
stop diner charges for a meal, or $2 
to as much as $3 or $4 for good, 
truly clean lodging for a night. 


He carries credit cards, and looks 
for good, snappy service, pleasantly 
given. Also, he believes most drivers 
like to find a lounge at a truck 
stop, “a place to visit,” although 
“after all, a fellow’s mostly interested 
in getting a shower and shave and 
rested up.” 

To appreciate Lou Wagner’s opin- 
ions and likes, it helps to know that 


he’s been in trucking, both in busi- 
ness with several trucks for himself, 
and as a driver (buses for a while), 
since right after World War I when 
he got out of the Army. 

Also that he’s planning on seeing 
the country — by automobile — with 
Mrs. Wagner when he retires in three 
years. There’s nothing to hold them 
in Camden. They lost their only son, 
a flyer, in World War II. 

Mr. Wagner keeps up on the news, 
also reads popular magazines and a 
magazine on trucking topics. 

When we stopped for a meal to- 
gether, he asked to have coffee—hot 
and black—first-off. He jollied wait- 
ress and cashier but only mildly and 
briefly. And each time we pulled 
into a station he parked his big rig 
so he could pull out freely, and so 
others could too. 


Room for Development—Generally 


Its eight pump islands are arranged 


Whole expanse of tract shown here was shortly to be paved with concrete. Tick Tock has outside lube 


pit but no service bays since garage a mile and one-half down the road provides full range of mechanical repairs 
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COIN-OPERATED truck scales at T/L truck station, Toledo, Ohio, provide truckers with a record of axle weight 


speaking, the truck stop east of the 
Rockies appears not to have reached 
the full-scale, systematic develop- 
ment found on the West Coast (see 
NPN for June 18, p. 47, and June 
25, p. 24). 

But if it has had more of a Topsy- 
like growth, as individual dealers felt 
their way into it, its basic pattern is 
the same, because the fundamental 
requirements are _ identical. Even 
costs are reasonably comparable. 


Its growth has been rapid, though. 
Some eastern truck stop operators 
will tell you their business has dou- 
bled in the last five years. (Others 
have suffered, too, with changes in 
traffic patterns.) 

One of the biggest and busiest sta- 
tions—if not the biggest and busiest 
—is Tooley’s at Jersey City, N. J. 

N. Tooley and S. Frank started 
this partnership 10 years ago with 
five pumps. Now it has 14, and they 
advertise it as “‘Tooley-Town.” 


It is a veritable “town,” utilizing 
five to six acres on “the” truck 
route into New York City, and con- 
venient in terms of minutes not only 
to that metropolis but also to nu- 
merous truck terminals. 


Many Services Provided—In addi- 
tion to the standard service-parking- 
lodging-food combination, Tooley’s 
boasts a barber shop, a dispensary, 
a “complete” clothing store for driv- 
ers, notary public, mechanical repairs 
and parts, wrecker, a freight ter- 
minal, a newsstand, 24-hour sign- 
painting service, two offices for truck- 
ing companies, union unloaders who 
will take a loaded truck into New 
York and bring it back empty or re- 
loaded, dry ice, “wet” ice and “blow” 
ice, three grades of Diesel fuel and 
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a 50-ton, 60 ft. electric-beam scale. 
It is installing 1,500 gals. of propane 
storage. 

The clothing store, leased out to 
Some’s, is the Macy’s of Tooley-Town. 
It has a TBA department, and ships 
made-to-order uniforms as far as 
Spain and into Mexico and Canada. 
In addition to a big stock of uniforms 
and clothing, it features badges and 
personalized buckles, and free let- 
tering on all garments as desired. 


As many as 250 to 300 trucks park 
at Tooley-Town on an average night. 

Sleeping accommodations, air-con- 
ditioned, include a dormitory’ which 
sleeps 60 in two-tier bunks, eight 
rooms for eight men each, one room 
for 14, another for six, three more 
for four each, and one for colored 
men. 

Some of the rooms are rented to 
trucking companies by the week. In- 
dividuals are charged $1 per night to 
sleep in the dormitory, $1.25 in one 
of the rooms. 

All principal facilities such as din- 
er, clothing store, garage, parts yard, 
truck terminal, barber shop, etc., are 
leased out. 


Gasoline is priced at the pumps at 
2c under the prevailing levels at pas- 
senger car stations. 

Communication facilities include a 
telegraph agency, message forward- 
ing service, weekly record of driver's 
movements, and station inter-com- 
munication system. 


Other Stations Successful — So 
heavily traveled is the New York- 
Jersey City-Newark truck route that 
in the next mile from Tooley’s nearer 
Newark, two less pretentious but still 
sizable truck stops do a thriving bus- 
iness. 


One of these, Messina’s, run by two 
brothers, Frank and Angelo Messina, 
and newly “done over,” utilizes six 
acres. It is more the combination 
passenger car-truck type station. 


It began as an ordinary service 
station 14 years ago. To duplicate 
today, with land in the area priced 
at $200 per front foot, a man would 
need $150,000, Frank Messina esti- 
mates. 

With an arc-like frontage, the Mes- 
sina station has two passenger car 
pump islands (two pumps), three 
truck islands, each with two pumps 
for regular-grade gasoline and one 
for premium, and a separate location 
for a Diesel pump 

Frank Messina would choose to 
have truck service facilities located 
in back of his station instead of in 
front as at present. He says the 50- 
bunk, air-conditioned dormitory is 
kept in order better by a woman than 
a man—"“it’s a woman’s job.” 


Need Supervision — He's surveyed 
truck stations from coast to coast, 
and insists they require constant op- 
erator supervision, therefore are “a 
business for partners.” 

He thinks many truck station op- 
erators drive gallonage away by 
showing reluctance to make tire re- 
pairs, which in themselves are un- 
profitable. Also, he’s convinced that 
a complete tune-up and wrecker serv- 
ice “would be a gold mine.” 


Messina’s building is so compact 
that the lube pit (inside) accommo- 
dates little more of a rig than the 
tractor, whereas Tooley’s has both 
an inside and an outside pit. How- 
ever, says Frank Messina, the aver- 
age trailer has so few lubrication 
points that they can be dealt with 
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satisfactorily by a man’s sliding un- 
der the trailer. 

Like Toolev’s, Messina’s 
lounge with television. 

At a point in the open country, 16 
miles east of Harrisburg, Fa., on U.S. 
Highway 22, you find Parks Highway 
Service, and come op:nions held by 
Melvin Parks which don’t alwa‘'s 
jibe with those of the majority of 
operators, since Mr. Parks is talking 
in terms of local circumstances and 
conditions. 

Mr. Parks differs on the question of 
a lounge—savs un!ess it’s a place “up 
front” in the station, just for men to 
talk and read, it’s “no good.” Cam- 
bling is too likely to go on in a back 
room or a basement room, he be- 
lieves. 

Also, he believes restaurant or din- 
er should be under the same manage- 
me>t as the service station to avoid 
friction between two cets of employes. 

Mr. Parks stocks TBA for passen- 
ger cars but not for trucks—except 
for tubes. He did have TBA for 
trucks but had to sell it out at cost, 
since truck terminals stock tires and 
batteries theinselvec. (Some ask truck 
station operators to store tires for 
them, and order them by number 
from these tire “banks” as reeded.) 


provides a 


Success Pointers—-A general ob- 
servation which Mr. Parks makes 
about operating a truck station is 
this: 

“A man with knowledge and no’ 
money can make a go of it; a man 
with a lot of money and no k-zow- 
ledge will go broke.” 

Mr. Parks, who knows food han- 
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dling, having worked in his father’s 
restaurant, said a _ restaurant or 
diner operator shoulcn’t expect to 
net more than 10% “or he'll be gyp- 
p_ng the public.” Also, if three drivers 
sit down together to eat, the portions 
sevved them should be uniform, Mr. 
Parks cautions. 

He also brings to truck station 
operation schcoling in electrical en- 
gineering and a background in me- 
chanical mainte: ance. 

“Service is everything” at the 
truck station, he declares, adding, 
too, that “showmanship is salesman- 
snip,” and a station should have 
ample space for displays and neat 
arrays of TBA stocks. 

The Parks restaurant seats 80 at 
counter stools, five tables and nine 
booths. 

The Farks service staticn has two 
islancs with three pumps each, and 
an inside lube p‘t over which a rig 
may be driven from either front or 
rear, An approach from the rear 
is advisable, so the attendant most 
of the time will be at or near the 
front, ard handy to pump is'‘ands. 

A iube pit. Mr. Parks says, should 
be about 63 ft. long (stairs at cach 
end) so the attendant has ingress 
or egress at either end without the 
neces“ity of changing the position of 
the average rig. 

The spacious Parks service “house”’ 
has three bays—one for miror me- 
chanical maintenance, one for lub- 
rication, one for wachirg. The station 
tract has 778 ft. of frontage and is 
540 ft. “deep.” 

Unusual Facilities—-The wide vari- 
ety of truck cargoes has led some 


KAMLOK ‘sit 


KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ence, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gordiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3”, 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
Ys the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


truck station operators east of the 
Rockies to install some unusual fa- 
cilities, particularly suited to their 
localities. 

A North Carolina station, on a 
route much used by rigs with re- 
frigerator trailers carrying fruit con- 
ce.trate from Florida, has about $10,- 
000 in a kind of loading rack whose 
spills deliver not oil but chopped ice. 

Another southern station was doing 
only a small business with a large 
number of cattle haulers passing it 
until its operator discovered the 
ch'ppers lose money if their cattle 
are confired for long periocs of time 
without water and feed. The oper- 
ator built corrals inviting haulers to 
exercise, feed and water cattle in 
them free, except for bringing their 
own feed. Now he’s doing a sizable 
gallonage. 

A Virginia station’s traffic flow 
included many haulers of fresh veg- 
etables. Such cargoes usually are 
protected with tarpaulins but 
“smother” if covered for long periods 
without being watered. <A _ drive- 
through arch of water pipes p‘erced 
with small holes was installed at the 
station with excellent gallonage re- 
sults. 

A Toledo, Ohio. station takes 
special pains to help drivers meet 
the problem of weight regulations. 
To cave on manpower, it has an 
automatic—coin-operated—scale pro- 
ducing a card on which, for a 25c- 
piece, a truck’s weight per axle is 
printed. 

In addition, the station has a crane 
to re-set a load which has shifted, 
or off-load overage, and then a ware- 
house in which the overage may be 
stored. 


Book Discusses Foreign, U. S. 
Oil Industry Operations 


Mag’‘c O'l, Sorvant of th« 
Leeston, Fh. D., 


World, by Alfred 
Jaan Pablos Books, Dal- 

, Tex 6” x 9”, stiff clo.h b.nding, 237 
pages, $3.75 

This book discusses the operations 
of the oil industry in the U. S. and 
abroad. One part deals with the 
Middle East oil areas and points out 
various political and economic 
aspects. A second part covers the 
Far East. 

One section is devoted to Europe, 
and individual treatment is accorded 
to Rumania, England, Germany and 
France. 

Final part of the book ceals with 
oil in the Americas with special em- 
phasis on Venezuela and Canaca. 

The largest section of the book 
covers the U. S. It discusses early oil 
fields and their cevelopment, man- 
agement of a modern oil company 
and the success of private enterprise, 
U. 8S. oil procuction, transportation, 
conservation, refining marketing, and 
the organization of the U. S. oil in- 
dustry. 
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SHOWCASE effect is obtained at night at Socony-Vacuum's new Chicago multi-pump by the use of well-directed light patterns 


20,000 Customers in 4 Days 


A new multi-pump layout described 
as the largest Socony-Vacuum serv- 
ice station in the nation served ap- 
proximately 20,000 automobiles dur- 
ing the four days of its grand open- 
ing Sept. 4-7 on Chicago’s teeming 
West Side four miles from the Loop. 


Covering an area of 50,800 sq. ft., 
the station is strategically located 
on three of Chicago’s most heavily 
traveled thoroughfares, two of which 
are one-way streets. The daily traf- 
fic count past the station was esti- 
mated at between 70,000 and 75,000 
cars, 


Warren Ave. on the south carries 
eastbound traffic into the Loop. 
Washington St. on the north handles 
a heavy stream of westbound vehicles 
while Homan Ave. on the west is an 
important through street carrying 
both north and south traffic. Front- 
age on Warren Ave. and Washing- 
ton St. is 200 feet, and on Homan 
Ave., 254 feet. 


Motorists are served from 18 pumps 
on nine islands, which are broken into 
groups of three islands each, one 
grouping for each of the _ three 
streets. Each group of three islands 
forms a service station in itself. Two 
of the three islands in a group are 
equipped with air and water facil- 
ities, while the third island contains 
a cashier’s drawer. Each island has 
space for a display of canned oil or 
tires. The station can serve 36 cars 
simultaneously and is geared to pump 
from 250,000 to 300,000 gals. per 
month. 


Easy to Enter — Each of the one- 
way streets has a 4&-degree entrance 
which enables cars to glide smoothly 
into the station from the stream of 
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traffic. The exit into Warren Ave. is 
at a 45-degree angle and into Wash- 
ington St. at a 60-degree angle. There 
are four 90-degree approaches from 
Homan Ave. 

The station building was construct- 
ed of concrete block with an exterior 
of baked porcelain enamel on three 
sides, and a concrete roof. It has two 
lifts, one for greasing and the other 


for washing and tire changes. Em- 
ployes have a separate room, equip- 
ped with toilet and lavatory, for 
changing clothes. Restrooms are 
walled with plastic tile from floor to 
ceiling and have ceramic tile on the 
floors which permits them to be 
washed down with a hose, if neces- 
sary. The ladies’ restroom has wide 
counters on each side of the lavatory 


ARROWS show how traffic flows into the station from busy one-way Washington St. 
and then re-enters boulevard. Same procedure is followed in reverse on Warren Ave., 
(upper) which carries traffic in opposite direction 
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to provide area for purses, compacts, 
lipsticks, etc. 

A full line of TBA is displayed in 
the 12 by 23 foot sales room. Gaso- 
line is stored underground in four 
5,000-gal. tanks. 

Parking Space—aAt the rear of the 
station is parking space for 150 auto- 
mobiles. This provides a particularly 
valuable service for residents of near- 
by apartments and hotels because 
parking is prohibited on most streets 
in the area. Special rates were estab- 
lished for lunch and dinner parking to 
accommodate business men in the 
neighborhood. 

The station, which will operate on 
a 24-hour basis, is equipped as an of- 
ficial state testing lane for trucks 
with facilities for performing 26 dif- 
ferent tests. For the motoring public, 
the station also stresses day and night 
lubrication and washing, tire repairs, 
battery service, motor tuneup, gen- 
erator and starter repair, wheel bal- 
ancing, towing and polishing. 

Forty-five attendants, including a 
number of men from Socony’s Chi- 
cago division sales department, 
worked the driveways during the 
four-day grand opening. At times, 
the pumps became so overheated that 
dry ice was applied to the motors. 

At peak periods, traffic policemen 


WIDE OPEN SPACES beckon to motorists at this new Socony-Vacuum multi-pump in Chicago’s West Side. 
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were needed to direct the flow of traf- 
fic in and out of the station. Kleig- 
lights shooting high into the sky 
attracted motorists at night. 

As a further stimulant to custom- 
er interest, the station gave away 
Chicago street guides, balloons, 
flowers and key chains to everyone 
entering the driveways. 

B. Brewster Jennings, president of 
Socony-Vacuum, headed a list of top 
executives who were guests of Bryan 
S. Reid, general manager of the Chi- 
cago division, at the grand opening. 
Others included John F. Seal, vice 
president; H. Willetts, director in 
charge of marketing, and H. T. Ash- 
ton, regional manager, St. Louis. 


Sunset Oil Asks All Dealers 
To Improve Their Operations 


NPN News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES—Sunset Oil Co. 
last week (Sept. 15) began publish- 
ing a series of open letters addressed 
to all independent petroleum retailers 
with the expressed purpose of sug- 
gesting solutions to “some of our 
common problems so that all of you 
dealers may be able to join together 
in obtaining the benefits and profits 
which should be yours.” 
Letters, signed by J. Dave Sterling, 


company president, stated, “It (cam- 
paign) is our effort to help gain 
SURE PROFITS for ALL independ- 
ent dealers of ALL brands, and there- 
by help insure the future of our com- 
pany and its dealers and distributors 
as well as your own.” 

First letter, being introductory, 
didn’t deal with any problems. It was 
published as a paid advertisement. 

Mr. Sterling said the objective of 
the campaign is to raise the stand- 
ards of operation of all dealers, 


Richfield Dealers Now Honor 
More Canadian Credit Cards 
NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Richfield Oil 
Corp. reported last week it has com- 
pleted reciprocal credit arrangements 
with the British American Oil Co. 
Ltd. of Canada. 

Richfield has authorized its dealers 
to honor British American unexpired 
credit cards or personalized credit 
check books. 

Richfield has reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Cities Service, Sinclair, 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., North Star 
Oil Ltd., Orange State Oil Co., Rich- 
field Oil Co. of N. Y., Sherwood Bros 
(Maryland) and Supertest Petroleum 
Corp., Ltd. (Ontario and Quebec) 
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MOST MULTI-PUMPS in Pacific Northwest have added to their installations so they won't be gasoline-only dispensaries. Five- 


island company-operated Golden Eagle station above on Fourth Avenue, Seattle, features tires and batteries. 


stalled hoists to build lube business 


Northwest Multi-Pumps Today 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


In the Pacific Northwest, multi- 
pump gasoline stations have gone 
through an experimental period. And 
now the “modified’’ multi-pump seems 
to be the trend. 


Multi-pumps have enjoyed a vogue 
there, but 


—-It doesn’t take many pumps 
to make a station too big for 
the business it does 

—Pure self-service is more of 
a novelty than a practice. 

—A lot of people still don’t go 
for the open (canopy-less) sta- 
tion. 

So, those very features which char- 
acterized the original self-serves five 
years ago may be handicaps today. 
In 1948, about a year and a half af- 
ter the self-serves were pioneered in 
Southern California, serve-yourself 
stations were introduced in Wash- 
ington. Their gallonage figures were 
astronomical, as they had been in 
California. The Gas-E-Teria near the 
Boeing Aircraft factory in Seattle 
once pumped 250,000 gals. a month. 


The Slowdown—Next came the vio- 
lent price wars, as in California, and 
gallonages were whittled down, 
though they still remained large. At- 
tempts to ban self-serves resulted in 
restrictive ordinances in some com- 
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munities. Gradually, however, com- 
petition compelied many of the self- 
serves to give service. 

The net result is that the majority 
of multi-pumps are over-built, and 
they give service, Washington oil 
marketers say. 

There are exceptions, though. A 
few multi’s still do big volume, and 
a few maintain a serve-yourself poli- 
cy. E‘ut the combination of serve- 
yourself and large gallonage is rare. 


Stations that pump 100,000 gals. a 
month in the Pacific Northwest are 
considered top-gallonage units, ac- 
cording to Seattle marketers. When 
a multi-pump does 40,000 gals., it’s 
regarded successful. A number of 
multi’s have been pumping 10,000 
gals., 15,000 and 20,000, though their 
potential is 10 times greater than 
that. 


Layout—Today’s “modified” multi- 
pump unit has three or four islands, 
each with two pumps. Three two- 
pump islands will usually be adequate, 
and anything over four two-pump 
islands will usually be too large, ac- 
cording to an informal survey of 
marketers. For example, the manager 
of a five-island multi-pump on Fourth 
Avenue, one of Seattle’s busiest ar- 
teries, said three islands would have 
been sufficient. 

Farther out, however, is a seven- 
island (14 pumps) station operated 


Some units have in- 


by Vic Markov, who reported that 
the layout is ideal and that seven 
islands are needed. His station is 
near the Boeing factory and gets a 
lot of trade during shift changes. 

Just to show there is no rule, an- 
other multi-pump lies between two 
Boeing plants, and its business is fair, 
but not booming. There are two pos- 
sible explanations. One of the roads 
has been blocked off, depriving it of 
some traffic potential. The station 
itself may be a bit too far from both 
plants, so motorists look for some- 
thing closer to their work or closer 
to home. 


Canopies?—The question of open 
stations is controversial. Traditional- 
ly, canopies have been a basic part 
of service stations in the Northwest. 
So when stations first appeared with- 
out canopies, they were more revolu- 
tionary than in California, because of 
the weather. In the Pacific Northwest, 
rainfall is frequent, especially in sea- 
son, 

Most of the multi-pump operators 
contend that elimination of canopies 
doesn’t make any difference to the 
drivers. “When it’s raining, they stay 
in their cars,””’ commented one. 

You can get a good argument from 
some of the major company mar- 
keters, most of whom have conven- 
tional stations. They say that public 
acceptance of canopy-less_ stations 
has not been established and report 
that the overwhelming volume of 
gasoline is sold through conventional 
outlets. 

“We have a couple of multi-pump 
units,” said one major company mar- 
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NORTHWEST MULTI-PUMPS 
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ALL SEVEN ISLANDS are needed to handle trade at this malti-pump of Vic Markov, located near Boeing aircraft factory, 


Seattle. 


keter. “And we're not sure we were 
smart leaving canopies off.” 


Multi-Pump Appeal—One of the 
veterans of multi-pump exploitation 
in Washington is the Clipper Oil Co., 
headed by George Henrye, who has 
been in petroleum marketing for a 
quarter of a century. In 1948, he en- 
tered the multi-pump business. To- 
day his company supplies 22 Inde- 
pendent multi-pumps, both those of 
his company and Sav-Mor, a subsidi- 
ary of Time Oil Co. 

“They're here to stay,” commented 
Mr. Henrye. “They especially appeal 
to people when they have their old 
clothes on, going to or coming from 
work. They want to go into a sta- 
tion where they'll feel comfortable 
and either pump the ‘gas’ themselves 
or have it done.” 

Mr. Henrye cited accessibility as 
@ prime feature which attracts mo- 
torists. 

As to price, whei\ the spread be- 
tween posted prices of the majors 
and Independents is around 2c, the 






as. 


in... Sdetihal side j 


two factions can get along, opined 
Mr. Henrye. But when the spread be- 
comes much greater than that, it is 
likely to provoke price wars, he 
thinks. 

The Independents and majors have 
been about 2.5c apart in their posted 
retail prices for some time. In Seattle, 
the Independent multi-pumps have 
been selling regular for 25c per gal. 
(including 8.5c per gal. state and 
federal taxes) and premium for 27.5c. 
Majer postings were generally 27.5 
and 30c, respectively. 


No TBA Stress — TBA has not 
taken much of a hold on the multi- 
pumps in the Pacific Northwest. 

Many of them carry tires and bat- 
teries, and some stock a miscellane- 
ous assortment of accessories. Several 
operators said they were unable to 
compete with distributors or big 
stores like Sears because the latter’s 
retail prices often were below their 
wholesale costs. Most of them com- 
plained that their tire business had 
been very slow. 
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Station sells new tires, has recappin, facilities, and plugs tires with station signs 


Again, an exception is the Markov 
operation. Mr. Markov has the Arm- 
strong distributorship for western 
Washington and also has his own re- 
tread plant. Thus, he is able to com- 
pete on both new tires and recaps. 

Several Independent operators ac- 
knowledged that the “one-stop” 
theory sounded good to them. But 
they reported that they had to keep 
hustling to pay for their gasoline and 
didn’t have the money to invest in 
TBA inventories. 

On the whole, the Independents 
have added something to their in- 
Stallations so they won't be strictly 
‘gas’ stations. Many have installed 
hoists to make a bid for lube busi- 
ness and report that the addition paid 
off. Some offer a repair service. A 
few have wash racks. 


Promotion—Merchandising at the 
Northwest multi-pumps seems to be 
in a low key compared to the ex- 
travanganza promotion featured at 
California multi-pumps. 

There being very few serve-yourself 
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SELF-SERVICE or service by attendants is policy at this Seattle multi-purp of Eldon Bales, depending on traffic. Unusual aspect is Mt 
that neither serve-yourself nor price is mentioned in display signs. Station is between two Boeing aircraft p'ants 
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stations, self-serve signs are virtually 
non-existent. 

Gasoline prices are posted on the 
pumps, except for a few stations 
which display their lowest price on 
signs. But no mention is made of 
lower prices or savings. 

Motor oil prices are plugged mod- 
erately. A sample sign reads, “Oil 
to go—western, 49c and eastern, 69c 
—in own container.” 

At some stations, signs advertise 
tires and batteries without down pay- 
ments. 

Various TBA displays were ar- 
ranged in stations handling those 
goods. But compared with California, 
the whole tone is one of polite re- 
straint. 


International Oil Exposition 
Slated for Tulsa in May 


TULSA, Okla.—The State Depart- 
ment has issued invitations to all 
the producing countries of the world 
to attend the 30th International Pe- 
troleum Exposition to take place here 
May 14-23, 1953. 

The exposition is expected to at- 
tract 20,000 oil company representa- 
tives from every state in the union 
and 50 foreign nations. Five hundred 
exhibitors have already reserved 
space and another 500 are expected. 

The show grounds are being reno- 
vated and repaired to the extent of 
$100,000. Some 35,000 sq. ft. of space 
have been added, making a total of 
25 acres, which will be ready for 
exhibitors Nov. 1. The new exhibition 
area will include four-20 ft. streets, 
three walkways, each 12 ft. wide and 
a 40 ft. loading zone for handling 
heavy equipment. 

The exposition housing bureau is 
accepting applications for hotel or 
private home accommodations, which 
should be sent to Housing Bureau, 
International Petroleum Exposition, 
616 S. Boston, Tulsa. 


‘Gas’ Taxes to Break Record 


NEW YORK State and federal 
gasoline tax collections will break all 
records this year exceeding $2,750,- 
000,000, the American Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee predicts. 


Sta*e motor fuel tax receipts for 
the first six months of 1952 totaled 
$918,681,000, a gain of 10% over the 
same period last year. Assuming 
gasoline use will continue at present 
rate, APIC est'mates state gasoline 
tax collections will reach $1,984,000,- 
000 by year’s end, compared with 
1951 record of $1,803,892,000, and 
$1,058,605,000 collected in 1946. 

Federal gasoline tax revenues also 
will reach record of $804,223,000 this 
year, almo’t one-th'rd more than the 
previous all-time high of $607,756,- 
000 reached in 1951, APIC estimates. 
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EXCEL-SO 


Combination 
SEPARATOR-FILTER-AIR ELIMINATOR 


FOR REMOVAL OF BULK QUANTITIES 
OF WATER, SCALE, ROUGE AND AIR- 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BULLETIN FEQ-51 


..from Refinery or Gasoline Plant Process Streams, Pipe Lines, Tank 
Car Loading, Marine Refueling; Truck Loading Racks, Airport Re- 
fueling Trucks, and Airport Refueling Systems. 


Wherever gasoline or light oils may be contaminated by water, 


scale, muck, or_air—EXCEL-SO can be depended updn to deliver 
clean, dry fuel.{7 


WARNER LEWIS COMPANY 


BOX 3096 7 TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


OL ) 


the MEW Guardian 


Horizontal Fluorescent 
\ Continuoys “T” Lights 


ea. imp bland Lighthy E 


Individual 4 


S hixtures 
or continuous row combina 
tions in multiples of 4’ and 8 


for any size island 


Underwriters 
ries Tale 


Jperation 


Write today for NEW 4-page Advance Data Sheet 
a 


Guardian Light Company 


301 Lake Street Oak Park, Illinois 
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ha” high speed towboats and thousand- 
* . foot tows — operating in numerous 
\ large fleets on the waterway again re- 
quires a more efficient channel. 

Congress, recognizing the situation, 
has authorized the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Department of Army, to make 
a study of the channel] where it re- 
quires widening, deepening, straight- 
ening and other improvements, 

Present depth of the canal is 12 ft. 
and width is 125 ft. Operators in the 
oil trade speaking at the fourth an- 
nual Mississippi Valley Navigation 
conference in August in New Orleans 
advocated a channel with a bottom 
width of 300 ft. and a depth of 16 
ft. 

This new engineering survey will 
cover the 700 miles from the Missis- 
sippi River at New Orleans, to the 
Mexican border at Brownsville, Tex. 
The waterway is 1,116 miles in length, 
extending eastward from the Missis- 
sippi river to the West Coast of Flor- 
ida at St. Marks. All but 43 miles of 
that total distance were improved 
TRAFFIC CONGESTION in the narrow Gulf Intracoastal Waterway slows oil move- for navigation purposes. 
ment. Shown here is the towboat Lin Smith traveling west on the canal and pushing oil At present a study of navigation 
barges. A tug pushing an oil barge passes close by on the left, while a dredge works on the canal is underway. April 15, 

in the background the chief of Army Engineers approved 

the recommendation of the U. S. Dis- 

trict Engineers of New Orleans, Mo- 

° = bile and Galveston, for a trial period 
Traffic Jam Hampers Movement of Oil oe tae seein ie cde te 
to 1,000 ft. in length on the canal. 


On Crowded Gulf Intracoastal Canal Present authorized length is 850 








By DOROTHY J. WARREN 
NPN Special Correspondent 


While Dakota farmers rub their 
eyes at the discovery of oil in the 
Williston basin residents along the 
Gulf Litracoastal Canal in Louisiana 
and Texas point with pride to a rec- 
ord tonnage on their waterway. 


Petroleum and petroleum products 
account for about 70% of the 35,520,- 
000 tons moved on the canal in 1951, 
an increase of 12.7% over the previous 
year. This figure skyrocketed to more 
than seven times the maximum ton- 
nage visualized for the waterway 
when it was originally constructed. 


Forty-seven years ago Congress 
authorized preliminary planning for 
an inland waterway from the Missis- 
sippi to the Rio Grande on the 
strength of a promise of five mil- 
lion tons of waterborne commerce 
sometime in the future. 


Transportation lines and shippers 
are pleased with this tremendous ton- 
nage, but perturbed. A traffic con- 
gestion exists comparable to Broad- 
way at Times Square on a Saturday 


night. Modern equipment— powerful, OIL BARGES being pushed by tug on the crowded Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
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U. S. Prints Pipe Line Rules 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—American Petro- 
leum Institute is discontinuing the 
publication and sale of pipe line ac- 
counting regulations, arrangements 
having been made for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to print a 
pamphlet edition of the regulations, 
using type already set up for the 
Federal Register. Copies of the 
pamphlet edition of “Uniform System 
for Accounts for Pipe Line Compa- 
nies,” reviced to July 1, 1952, may 
be obtained from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., at 20c 
a copy. 
GULF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 
—Movement of oil on this waterway has 
increased so rapidly that a traffic jam 
exists 





ft., while regulations allow 1,000 ft - 
to be towed on a line, including the : Ws LITTLE BUY 
length of the tug. This, operators ‘ \ | 


argue, is unfair (to the pusher-type). ' 
If the operation of the longer tows ] d : in Consumer Pumps 
by the pusher-type doesn’t prove / r 
practicable by the close of the year, 
the question will be reviewed by 
the Engineers, and navigation inter- 
ests will be requested to present their 
views. 














During the trial period marine in- 
terests have been requested to advise : ; , : 
the district engineer of the applicable For a rugged little dispensing unit 
district of any navigation difficulties 
encountered or special hazards crea- : : 
ted by over-length tows. customers, you will find nothing to 


excel the new Tokheim Power-Pump. 
Designed specifically for farms, indus- 


to serve the needs of your consumer 


- > > 


The Defense Transport Adminis- trial and business use, it is built to 
tration has recommended for alloca- 
tion by the Defense Production Ad- ; s 
ministration for the first quarter of ards, and attractively priced. Oil com- 
1953, steel and other critical mate- panies everywhere are finding Power- 
rials for construction of 283 vessels 
for the inland waterways. Pump a great boon to consumer 


business. Investigate today! Call 


high Tokheim manufacturing stand- 


These allocations would be suffici- 
ent for 42 tugboats, tow-boats and your Tokheim representative. 
other self-propelled vessels, 52 petro- 
leum and other liquid cargo barges, 
151 other type barges, 30 railroad 
lighters and car floats and 8 miscel- 
laneous craft. 


Write factory for literature! 


OKHEIM QUICK FACTS 


Weather resisting finish—only 39” 
high — 1/4 HP motor — delivers 
approx. 10 gal. per minute — built- 


In reporting a shortage of qualified 
manpower in the inland waterways 
transportation industry, S. L. New- in check valve — built-in by-pass 
man, director of the manpower di- valve—available with or without 
vision of the Defense Transport Ad- owel- mp meter—approved by Underwriters’ 
ministration, declared recently that Laboratories — easily installed. 
in building our national defense the 
“waterways have shouldered their General Products Division 
share of the load and are carrying it TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 
in addition to normal civilian car- 1650 Wabash Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
goes.” Foctory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, San Francisco 3, California 
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Oil Trailer Output Certain to Lag 
Behind Estimated Demand for 1952 


By Holger Ridder, Transportation Editor 


Last February, PAD estimated the 
oil industry would need 5,555 semi- 
trailers and trailers this year, or an 
average of about 463 per month (see 
NPN Feb. 27, p.20; and Aug. 6, p. 88). 
That figure is about 10% above the 
record monthly rate of production 
of 422 in 1951. 


Figures for the first six months of 
1952 show tank trailer (oil only) 
shipments of 2,288, or only 361 per 
month and that’s before the full im- 
pact of the steel strike was reflected 
in production. This production rate is 
about 22% below the average month- 
ly demand based on PAD's projected 
estimate. 

Comparative annual totals, the 
1951-E2 six-month totals, and the 
monthly shipments through June of 


1952 are shown in the following 
table: 
No. Tank ‘ of All 
Month and Trailers Trailers 
Year Shipped = Shipped 
1950 (12 months) . 3,812 5.7 
1951 (12 months) ........ 5,065 7.8 
1951 (First 6 months) .... 2,443 6.5 
1952 (First 6 months) .... 2,288 7.8 
January . : ‘ ati 492 9.9 
February ° 385 8.3 
March aces 375 7.1 
Apr.l . > ne 360 6.8 
May ‘ 5 ‘ P 358 6.9 
June , P ° 318 7.9 


Final reports on tank trailer ship- 
ments for July and August will clar- 
ify the picture somewhat, but the out- 
look for meeting the PAD estimated 
demand for these units is even darker 
now than several weeks ago. This 
could change, of course, if the steel 
supply picture brightens during the 
last quarter to the extent that some 
steel industry men seem to feel it 
will. But the prospects of the last six- 
month tank trailer shipments: hitting 
3,267, for a monthly average of about 
544, seems out of the question. 


* * . 


Sick Highways?—The August is- 
sue of Indiana P.I.C. News probably 
touched on some sore spots when it 
published some rather barbed ques- 
tions regarding the question, “How 
Sick Are the Highways?” Among 
some of the questions are these: 

“If highways are disintegrating, it 
couldn’t be the fault of the taxpayers. 
Who constructs highways? Who 
draws the designs and sets up the 
specifications? ? If our highways are 
falling apart, it is either due to faulty 
specifications and design or construc- 
tion, or if the specifications and de- 
sign are good, then it is due to poor 
construction... 


“Are the highways sick? The tax- 
payers say, ‘no’. But there is some- 
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thing that is sick. It is the system 
that has grown up that develops in 
some highway officials the idea that 
highway funds are their personal 
playthings and that they can play 
the game according to their own 
rules... 

“Are the highways sick when a 
state highway commission permits its 
own employes to give away more 
than $500,000 worth of the taxpay- 
ers’ property? Are the highways sick 
when a state highway commissien 
permits a fictitious branch office to 
be established with a phantom pay- 
roll of $1,079,000? Are highways sick 
when a chairman of a siate highway 
commission is also a part owner of 
companies receiving juicy state high- 
way contracts? 

“Are highways sick when county 
commissioners buy their supplies 
through a broker at double the regu- 
lar prices? Are highways sick when 
a county buys its own gravel? Are 
highways sick when contracts are let 
on a single bid? Are highways sick 
when elected or appointed officials 
resist efforts of the taxpayers to im- 
prove the administration of highway 
matters?... 

“No, the highways are not sick, but 
the taxpayers have been paying the 
bill just the same. Something is sick 
but it’s not the highways.” 


* + * 


Waterway Development—American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., reports 
63 major industrial and commercial 
projects were inaugurated on sites on 
U. S. inland v’aterways during the 
second quarter of this year. Total 
cost of 55 of these new or expanded 
facilities is estimated at nearly $690 
million. Of the 63, six are being built 
by oil companies, as fo!lows: 

Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway 
Norfolk, Va., refinery by Esso Stand- 
ard; 

Mississippi River—Baton Rouge, 
La., terminal facilities by Ethyl Corp. 
at estimated cost of $§48,000; Luling, 
La., fertilizer plant by Lion Oil at 
cost of $30 million; 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway—-Texas 
City, Tex., new refinery unit by Tex- 
as City Refining Co.; 

Allegheny River—Pittsburgh, bulk 
plant and river terminal by Pennzoil 
Co.; 

New York State Barge Canal—Ton- 
awanda, refinery expansion by Fron- 
tier Oil Refining at cost of $6 million. 


* * + 


A Railroader Reminisces—It hap- 
pened back early in the year when 


Robert R. Young spoke on the oc- 
casion of the fifth anniversary of the 
Federation for Railway Progress, but 
it’s worth bringing up again now. Mr. 
Young made this statement: 


“I have a compilation which gives 
22 reasons why shippers prefer 
trucks. Virtually all of these reasons 
can be eliminated. The engineers of 
one railroad are now at work on 
lightweight freight equipment of (a) 
type with retractable gear operable 
on the highway. Such a hybrid ve- 
hicle would have been as easy to make 
as the truck trailer first introduced 
back in World War I, and, furnishing 
quick and easy co-ordination between 
railway and highway, would have 
saved us from today’s dangerous and 
destructive long-haul trucking. Such 
a vehicle would long ago have been 
developed for the railroads by the 
motor companies if they had been of- 
fered the slightest encouragement. 
The whole course of the trucking in- 
dustry could thus have been al- 
tered...” 


Having, shall we say, muffed an 
opportunity, can it be said now that 
the railroads are trying to accomplish 
by restrictive legislation and mud- 
slinging attacks on the truck industry 
what they might have accomplished 
had they been on their toes in years 
gone by? 


LP-Gas Power—The majority of 
motor transports operating out of 
Union Oil of California’s Rosecrans 
(Los Angeles) terminals have been 
running on liquefied petroleum gas for 
the past year. Roy Linden, vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager, 


says, “The conversion will be extend- 


ed to other company vehicles if con- 
ditions warrant. The fuel has been re- 
markably efficient and economical, 
with savings in both fuel and main- 
tenance costs. 


Union Oil reports that tests have 
started with various southern Cali- 
fornia truckers who have converted 
their Diesel trucks to propane. Five 
trucks are on the road for three- 
month tests. 


. . - 


Tank Truck Carriers — National 
Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., has 
formed an Engineering and Specifica- 
tions Committee, headed by Frank 
Baird-Smith of Refiners Transport. 
Group is set up as an advisory com- 
mittee on specifications to ICC. At 
its first meeting the group recom- 
mended that present tank truck spe- 
cifications be amended to permit 
2,500 gal. compartments for multip!e 
delivery tank truck equipment, ‘n 
lieu of the prezent 1,200 gal. require- 
ment, and that the compartment re- 
quirement exemption for single de- 
livery equipment be continued. 
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Additives as Station Sales Booster 


Wynn Oil Co., additive-maker of 
Azusa, Calif., has adopted a new 
technique in seeking the collabora- 
tion of service station dealers. Wynn 
takes the “free’’ out of service, deal- 
ers throughout the U. S. are being 
told by 1,000 salesmen. 

This sales promotion is called 
“Wynn's related sales program.” It 
claims to move gasoline, oil, grease 
and air and oil filters. A typical tie- 
in promotion is issuance of filter tabs 
designed to remind motorists when 
filters should be changed and also 
noting when to add Wynn's “friction 
proofing oil.” 

The company claims a national av- 
erage of $2.38 worth of extra gaso- 
line, oil and grease is sold with every 
$1 worth of Wynn's, “or an average 
of $7.43 sale from each Wynn-pro- 
duced customer,” as the promotion 
reads. 

Wynn's theory is that a dealer 
would like to get something for his 
service, and you'll be his pal if you 
can show him how. 

Cost of Service—So a _ salesman 
waits until a dealer starts servicing 
a car. Then he joins the dealer in 
washing glass and helping to inflate 


tires. The average overhead of a 
station is $3 per hour, or 5c a min- 
ute, states the salesman, quoting a 
study made by the New York Gaso- 
line Retailers, Inc. 

Therefore, a dealer can figure that 
free services cost him as follows: 

Windshield wiping 

(1 minute) 
Tire service 

(4 minutes) 
Oil-radiator check 

(1 minute) 5c 
Battery-water check 

(3 minutes) 15c 

The 20c cost of tire inflation alone 
is not covered by the profit on a $1 
gasoline sale, says the salesman. 

The free service approach plays on 
a touchy acpect of merchandising. 
Most suppliers strongly advocate 
free service, but they acknowledge 
that it’s a difficult practice to estab- 
lish universally. Dealer attitudes 
vary. Some go for it. Others think 
it’s a waste of time. 


Tie-in Selling—Then comes the 
salesman’s pitch. While performing 
the service, the dealer is told that he 
is in a position to sell a Wynn prod- 
uct. Some of the slogans devised by 


Wynn carry out that theme: “You 
can’t afford to check the T & D 
(transmission and differential) with- 
out adding Wynn’s B & G (bearing 
and gear additive)”; “Wynn's crank- 
case additive takes the free out of 
lifting the hood”; and “Wynn's ring 
and valve gasoline additive takes the 
free out of tire inflation by produc- 
ing a full-tank gas sale.” 


Petrochemical Subsidiary 
Formed by Sinclair Oil 


NEW YORK~—Sinclair Oil Corp. 
has formed new subsidiary, Sinclair 
Chemicals, Inc., to expand company’s 
operations in petrochemicals field. 

New organization will take over 
production and sales of chemicals re- 
coverable from petroleum raw ma- 
terials heretofore handled by the pe- 
trochemical division of Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. 

E. W. Isom, board chairman of 
Sinclair Research Laboratories, Inc., 
and director of Sinclair research for 
more than 35 years, will be chair- 
man. P. C. Spencer, president of Sin- 
clair Oil Corp., alco will be president 
of new company, and John A. Scott, 
manager of petrochemical division 
since its inception, will be executive 
vice pre~ident. Headquarters will be 
in Sinclair Oil Bldg., New York. 


PROTECTED SALES TERRITORY! 


As a HI-V-I dealer, you won’t be running 


into competition on every corner. 
HI-V-I dealership is closed territory 
serviced by you alone! Write, wire or phone 
for information on a dealership in your 
part of the country. 


HI-V-| IS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! 
Farmers and motorists in the Midwest are 
familiar with HI-V-I motor oil, through the 
use of attention-compelling advertisements 
in leading Farm magazines and Daily and 
Weekly newspapers. Listeners to the Radio 
hear about HI-V-I on timely Newscast pro- 
grams, sponsored by HI-V-I! 


RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Strategic location of Warehouse stocks guar- 
antee every dealer speedier delivery on every 
order. Note the central location of these 
Champlin Warehouses, expressly established 
for this service. 


Your 








Complete Warehouse Stocks at these con- 
venient locations assure immediate delivery 
| to dealers: Oklahoma; Kansas; Nebraska; 
‘ on" Iowa; Colorado and Texas. Wire, write or 
ee G phone for information on an exclusive HI-V-I 
ROUND ..on wn THe motor oil dealership! 


—— 
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A Product of CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Oklahoma. 
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QUARTERMASTER PETROLEUM SCHOOL graduation at Jersey City, N. J., is attended by left to right, first row, C. H. Phillips, 
Shell; A. H. Crowell, Gulf; Harry Tower, Socony-Vacuum; F. P. R »binson, Jr., Ethyl Corp.; W. C. Colby, Jersey Standard; second 
row, Thornton Beall, Shell; R. E. Thurn, California Refining; T. David, Cities Service; E. F. Miller, W. F. Hergrueter and T. W. 
Nelson, Socony-Vacuum; third row, C. H. Peckworth, Platt’s Oilzram; C. E. Cummings, The Texas Co.; J. L. Bauer, Jr., Esso; J. J. 


James E. Dyer 
has been ap- 
pointed to the 
board of direc- 
tors of Sinclair 
Oil Corp. 

Mr. Dyer is 
vice president 
and director of 
marketing for 
Sinclair Refining 
and is a _ vice 
president of Sin- 
clair Oil Corp. 
He has been with 
the Sinclair companies since 1916 ex- 
cept for two years during World War 
II when he was secretary of the Pe- 
troleum Industry Committee, Trans- 
portation division. 





Mr. Dyer 


E. G. Ballard is now lubricating 
sales manager for Pennzoil at Oil 
City, Pa., succeeding H. T. Harris, 
who has resigned. 

Mr. Ballard was formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
where he was on the advertising sales 
staff of Holiday magazine. 

A graduate of Williams College in 
1937, Mr. Ballard was on the execu- 
tive training program of R. H. Macy 
Co., New York, and spent three years 
on the national advertising and mer- 
chandising staff of the New York 
Daily News. 

* * * 


Edwin A. Desmond will head Ethyl 
Corp.’s new technical service section 
on Diesel engines, Diesel fuels and ad- 
ditives. 

Mr. Desmond has been with Ethyl 
since 1939 when he joined the com- 
pany as a student engineer. 
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Nichols, Jr. and R. E. Holeton, Du Pont 


Union Oil of California reported 
the following marketing transfers. 

Paul H. Boyd, district sales man- 
ager of Long Beach, has become dis- 
trict sales manager of Los Angeles. 

Paul E. Eth idge, formerly Los An- 
geles district sales manager, has been 
named to the same post in Fresno, 
Calif. 

A. R. Ousdahl, supervisor of lubri- 
cating oil sales at the head office, 
Los Angeles, became Long Beach dis- 
trict sales manager. 

Donald C. Craig, Santa Maria, 
Calif., district sales manager, became 
district sales manager in Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

J. W. Chapman, district sales man- 
ager in Riverside, Calif., is now dis- 
trict sales manager in Santa Maria. 

J. S. Foster, manager of sales serv- 
ices, Los Angeles, has been named 
district sales manager in Riverside. 

W. 8S. Christopher, district sales 
manager at Fresno, became district 
sales manager at Salem, Ore. 

D. B. Hayes, formerly at Salem, 
Ore. as district sales manager, was 
named sales manager of the Glacier 
division, with offices in Great Falls, 
Montana. 

* . * 


J. B. Love, president, Colonial Oil 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is installing a 
new storage tank at the company’s 
terminal and is remodeling two serv- 
ice stations. 

* * * 


B. F. Vinson, assistant to the Ala- 
bama division manager of Standard 
Oil (Kentucky), Birmingham, has 
been named vice chairman of the Ala- 
bama Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee. 





Recently ap- 
pointed technical 
secretary of the 
Oil Heat Institute 
of America, New 
York, is David 
Hugh Bottrill. © 

Mr. Bottrill, a 
native of Ade- 
laide, Australia, 
received his edu- 
cation at Oxford 
University, 
in England. After 
he was graduated 
he did consulting engineering work 
in England and then went to Canada 
where he joined the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Zo. He came to the 
United States in 1940 as a repre- 
sentative in engineering for the Brit- 
ish government and was later associ- 
ated with the consulting engineering 
firm of Ford, Bacon, Davis and Byrne. 


* > * 


Mr. Bottrill 


Among the discussion leaders of the 
American Management Assn.’s 36 
week management course, will be two 
oil men, A. A, Stambaugh, chairman 
of the board of Standard Oil (Ohio), 
and G. G. Corless, adviser on execu- 
tive development, Jersey Standard. 

The association, which was or- 
ganized to aid in management de- 
velopment, will hold its 1952-53 meet- 
ings at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Attending the meetings will be com- 
pany executives from all parts of the 
country and abroad, 

* ” « 

Charles A. Schrader has been elect- 

ed president of the Michigan-Ohio 


Pipeline Corp., a subsidiary of Mid- 
We.t Refineries, Inc. 
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The title of “Texan of Distinction” 
will be conferred on Eugene Holman, 
Jersey Standard president, before the 
annual state fair of Texas Oct. 7 

Mr. Holman, a native of San An- 
gelo, will be the first recipient of the 
award which will be given annually. 





COMING MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 
Empire State Petroleum Assn., Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 
OCTOBER 
Canadian Oi Industry TBA convention, Royal 
York Hatel, Toronto, Ontario, Oct. : 
National Dixie Distributors, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Oct. 3-4 
National Assn, of Oil Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annual meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 

{ndiana Independent Petroleum Assn., 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 8-9, 
California Natural Gasoline Assn,, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 9-10 
American Society for Testing Materials, Group 
D-15 on engine antifreeze, New York, Oct. 


Severin 


11. 

American Petroleum Credit Assn., 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12-15. 

Ol Progress Week, Oct. 12-18. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., fall meet- 
ing, Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, 
Va., Oct. 16 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
technica] and industrial relations meeting, 
Garrett Hotel, El Dorado, Ark., Oct. 16-17. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., fall meeting, Cham- 
berlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
Oct. 17. 

South Dakota Independent O11 Men’s Assn., 
Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, 8S. D., 
Oct, 20-21. 7 

Packaging Institute, annual forum, (includes 
Petroleum Packaging Committee seminar Oct. 
20) Hotel Commodore, New York, Oct. 20-22. 

National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congres: and Expositton, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 20-24 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 

Assn. of American Battery 
House, Chicago, Oct. 23-25, 

Independent Petroleum Assn, of America, an- 
nual meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct, 23-24 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., 7th annual 
meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa., Oct. 26-28. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, annual 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 27-29. 

Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Ansn., 
annual meeting, Hotel Lafayette, Little 
Rock, Ark., Oct. 29-30 

NOVEMBER 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Paxton 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., Nov. 4-5. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 

Oil Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer Houcre, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 

Oil Deslers’ Assn, of Arkansas annus! meeting, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 17-18. 

Ol Industry TBA Group, Chase-Park Plaza 
Hotels, St. Louis, Nov, 17-18. 


1953 
JANUARY 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 27th an- 
nual convention and trade show, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 7-8. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn,., annual meet- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 21. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicolett Hotel. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. Jan. 22-23. 

FEBRUARY 

American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb. 16-18. 

fowa Independent Oj] Jobbers Assn., 
Hotel, Des Moines. Towa. Feb 18-19 

Oil Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annu®! meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., 
M'iIw*nkre Auditorium, 
Feb. 25-26. 


La Salle 


Mfrs., Palmer 


Savery 


annual convention, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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SERVICE AWARD 
—C. S. Lincoln, 
right, Standard of 
California’s San 
Diego, Calif. dis- 
trict manager, re- 
ceives his 40-year 
diamond pin from 
E. J. McClanahan, 
the marketing vice 
president, himse!f 
a recent 40-year 
man. According to 
company _ records, 
it was the first 40- 
year pin awarded a 
district manager 


William H. Midwinter has been 
named acting director of PAD’s dis- 
tribution and marketing division. 


Mr. Midwinter has been special as- 
sistant to Lawrence W. Lee, who has 
resigned as director to return to his 
position as vice president of Husky 
Oil Co. at Cody, Wyo. 


New acting director has been em- 
ploved bv Socony-Vacuum for 34 
years and is on leave as metropolitan 
field manager of asphalt sales for 
that company, with headquarters in 
New York City. 


John W. Gendron has been named 
manager of the crude and products 
department of the western division of 
Tide Water Associated, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. Mr. Gen- 
dron will be responsible for all pur- 
chases and exchanges of crude oil 
and products. 


A Navy lieutenant commander dur- 
ing World War II and graduate of 
the University of Oregon, Mr. Gen- 
dron has been with Associated since 
1946. He is vice chairman of the in- 
cust ial committee of the San Fran- 
cisco Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Carl G. Lueders, president, Sunny- 
side O' Co., Chevro, has added a 
paint thinner and cleaning solvent to 
his line of oil products. 


* * * 


William A. Clark, who is vice pres- 
ident of the South American Gulf Oil 
Co. and Colombian Petro’eum Co., 
The Texas Co. affiliates, and vice 
president of Texas Petroleum Co., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of The 
Texas Co. foreign p-oducing depart- 
ment. He joined the company on the 
West Coast in 1929. 


E. R. (Ed) Duhig, of Shell Oil's 
area treasury office in the Los An- 
geles division, has been nominated 
for the Carnegie life-saving medal by 
a Chicago woman lawyer he saved 
from a fall and possible death re- 
cently. 

The near mishap occurred during 
an attempt to scale the “Chinese 
Wall” escarpment of the Continental 
Divide by a group of alpinists which 
included Mr. Duhig and the woman. 

Carl D. Lynn is now assistant lub- 
ricants manager of Shell Oil’s Los 
Angeles division sales department, 
having been promoted from the New 
York head office lubricants depart- 
ment where he was a representative. 

A praduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity (’38) in mechanical engineering, 
M*. Lynn served over three years 
with the Navy during World War II 
as an engineering officer. He started 
with Shell in 1947 as a district sales- 
man, industrial products, Louisville, 
Ky., and in 1951 was transferred to 
New York. 
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Ohio Marketers Gather 
For Toledo Convention 


AT FALL MEETING of Ohio Petroleum 

Marketers Assn. in Toledo were, left to 

right: J. N. McGill, Home Oil Co., Na- 

poleon; C. J. Stahl, The Texas Co., 

Wayne; and Walter Fry, Lite Star Oil 
Co., Upper Sandusky 


THREE OHIO JOBBERS relax at Toledo meeting of Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
Left to right they are: T. Powell Jones, T. Powell Jones Co., Van Wert; George S. 
Mellert, Free Oil Co., Medina; and C. H. Naugle, Pearl Oil Co., Bowling Green 


CLEVELAND OIL MEN get together at Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. fall meet- 


ing in Toledo. 


Left to right are W. H. Hunger, Union Oil Co. of Ohio; C. D. Fer- 


gusson, Fleet Wing Corp.; A. B. Nichols, formerly with Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
now retired; and L. L. Altman, Union Oil Co. of Ohio 


Dr. Albert E. Griffiths has joined 
the chemical sales division of Ethyl 
Corp. and will supervise technical 
service work connected with the com- 
pany’s agricultural chemicals. 

Dr. Griffiths was formerly with So- 
cony: Vacuum, 
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“Transformer Oils for Modern In- 
dustry” will be discussed by Andrew 
S. Morrow, staff lubricants engineer, 
Shell Oil, New York, when he ap- 
pears before the annual convention of 
Assn. of Iron and Steel Engineers 
at Cleveland Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 


Recently transferred to Sinclair’s 
Toledo, Ohio, branch as sales counsel 
is H, W. LaFleur, who has been 
Toledo branch manager three cifferent 
times in his 31 years with the com- 
pany. Mr. LaFleur is former man- 
ager of lubricating sales in Sinclair’s 
Chicago office. 

R. C. Houston is Toledo branch 
manager at present, assisted by 
Jerry Davis. Both men were recently 
transferred to Toledo from positions 
as general sales representatives in 
southern Ohio. 


* * * 


Lawrence R. Babcock has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for Connecti- 
cut Heat and Fuel Co., New Haven. 

For the past 25 years he has been 
in charge of engineering, installation 
and servicing of industrial and oil 
burning equipment for Petroleum 
Heat and Power Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Babcock is one of the authors 
of the recent edition of “The Hand- 
book of Oil Burning,” published by 
the Oil Heat Institute. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and is a profes- 
sional engineer in the state of Con- 
necticut. 


* * * 


K. L. Swain has been named north- 
west division manager  (Seattle- 
Tacoma territories) for Sunset Oil 
Co. He succeeds A. M. O’Hanlon, 
who held the post for six years, but 
is now reporting to the home office 
of Sunset in Los Angeles for a new 
assignment. 

* + ” 


A General Petroleum Men’s Club 
was organized recently at Casper, 
Wyo., to promote social gatherings, 
sports tournaments and cances, with 
regular monthly meetings now sched- 
uled. Officers are R. J. Roush. pres- 
ident; John R. Smith, vice president; 
George McClintock, secretary, and 
William Erben, treasurer. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION ON FARRELL 
SEMI-TRAILERS, RURAL, FUEL OIL AND 
GENERAL TRUCK TANKS WRITE TODAY! 
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Now’s the Time to Get Set 
for the Winterizing Business Ahead 


In planning for your winter changeover 
business, don’t overlook the fact that 
high-quality Sun Winter Lubricants 
are available for sale under your own 


brand name. Let their uniform quality 


help you build the good will and the 
profits on which sound reputation and 


continuing business success depend. 


SUN Oil COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Sun supplies a complete line of lubricating oils and greases; finished 
SAE oils; base blending stocks; finished greases and grease bases. 





